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Arwinell, 
A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By tHE Autor or ‘ MenALad, ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


ner pre pate on the ground-floor of the keeper’s cottage 
KJ that stood against the churchyard, in a piece nibbled out of 
holy ground. Some old folks said this cottage had been the 
church-house where in ancient days the people who came to 
divine service stayed between morning prayer and evensong, ate 
their midday meal and gave out and received their hebdomadal 
quotient of gossip. But such days were long over, the house had 
been used as a keeper’s lodge for at least a hundred years. The 
basement consisted of one low hall exactly six feet one inch from 
floor to rafters. There was no ceiling between it and the upper 
house—only a flooring laid on the rafters. In pre-traditional 
days the men had sat and eaten and drunk in the room above, 
and the women in that below, between services, and their horses 
had been stabled where now the keeper had his kennel. 

The basement chamber was paved with slabs of slate. Rats 
infested the lodge, they came after the bones and biscuits left by 
the dogs. The pheasants’ food was kept there, the keeper’s wife 
dropped her dripping about, and the children were not scrupulous 
about finishing their crusts. The rats undermined the slates, 
making runs beneath the pavement to get at the box of dog- 
biscuits, and the sacks of buckwheat, and the parcels of pepper- 
corns; consequently the sletes were not firm to walk on. 
Moreover, in the floor was a sunless secret cellar, of but eighteen 
inches in depth, for the reception of liquor or laces or silks 


that had not paid the excise. The slates over this place, long 
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disused, were infirm and inclined to let whoever stepped on them 
down. 

During the week the keeper’s wife washed in the basement and 
slopped soapy water about, that ran between the slates and 
formed puddles, lurking under corners, and when, on Sunday, the 
incautious foot rested on an angle of slate, the slab tilted and 
squirted forth the stale, unsavoury water. 

The room, as already said, was unceiled. The rafters were of 
solid oak; the boards above were of deal, and had shrunk in 
places, and in places dropped out the core of their knots. The 
keeper’s children found a pleasure in poking sticks and fingers 
through, and in lying flat on the floor with an eye on the knot- 
hole, surveying through it the proceedings in the Sunday-school 
below. 

About the floor in unsystematic arrangement spraddled forms 
of deal, rubbed by boys’ trousers to a polish. Some of these 
forms were high in the leg, others short. No two were on a 
level, and no two were of the same length. They were rudely 
set about the floor in rhomboidal shapes, or rather in trapeziums, 
which according to Euclid have no defined shapes at all. 

There was a large open fireplace at one end of the room, in 
which in winter a fire of wood burned. When it burned the door 
had to be left wide open, because of the smoke, consequently 
Sunday-school was held in winter in a draught. At the ex- 
tremity of the room opposite the fireplace stood Moses and Aaron 
—not in the flesh, nor even in spirit, but in “ counterfeit present- 
ment” as large as life, rudely painted on board. They had 
originally adorned the east end of the chancel; when, however, the 
fashion of restoring churches set in, Orleigh Church had been 
done up, and Moses and Aaron had been supplanted to make 
room for a horrible reredos of glazed tiles. One of the Sunday- 
school scholars, a wag, had scribbled mottoes from their mouths, 
on scrolls, and had made Aaron observe to Moses, “ Let us cut off 
our noses ;” to which the meekest of men was made to rejoin, “ It 
is the fashion to wear em.” But through orthographical weak- 
ness, fashion had been spelled fashwm, and wear ’em had been 
rendered warum. But—why was the Sunday-school held in the 
basement of the keeper’s cottage ? 

For the best of good reasons. There was no other room 
conveniently near the church in which it could be held. 

Lady Lamerton could not live in peace without a Sunday- 
school. To her, the obligation to keep the ten commandments 
was second to the obligation to keep Sunday-school. How 
could the ten commandments be taught, unless there were a 
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Sunday-school in which to teach them. About a century ago 
Mr. Raikes invented and introduced this institution ; it spread like 
measles, schools multiplied like maggots. It became an incubus 
on consciences. It was supposed to be the panacea for all moral 
evil. There are still to be found persons with childlike faith in 
Sunday-schools, as there are to be found persons who believe in 
spontaneous combustion and calomel. The national school was 
two miles distant, near the village. The church stood in the 
grounds of Orleigh Park, and its satellite, the Sunday-school, 
necessarily near it. 

In Yorkshire it is customary among the lower classes at dinner, 
when there is meat, to introduce first a huge and heavy slab of 
pudding, and the young people are expected to devour a pound’s 
weight of this before meat is put on their plates. It is thought, 
and justly, that a grounding of leaden dough will make their 
appetites less keen for roast beef. On the same principle the 
disciples of Mr. Raikes serve out Sunday-school, slabby and 
heavy, to young church-folk, before Church worship, to abate in 
some degree their relish for it. 

There had been some difficulty about a habitat for the Sunday- 
‘school. Lady Lamerton had tried to hold it in the laundry of 
the great house, but the children in muddy weather had brought 
in so much dirt that no laundry-work could be done in the room 
on Monday till it had been scoured out. Besides—a fearful 
discovery had been made, better left to the imagination than 
particularized. Suffice it to say that after this discovery the 
children were banished the laundry. It must have come from 
them. From whom else could it have been derived. The 
laundry maids were Aphrodites, foam- or rather soap-sud-born, 
and it could not proceed from such as they. Some said—but 
nonsense—there is no such a thing as spontaneous generation. 
Pasteur has exploded that. So all the pupils, with their prayer- 
books and Ancient-and-Moderns under their arms, made an evitu 
Israel, and went for a while into an outhouse in the stable-yard. 
There they did not remain long, for the boys hid behind doors 
instead of coming in to lessons, and then dived into stables to see 
the horses. One of them nearly died with drinking embrocation 
for spavin, thinking it was cherry-brandy, and another scratched 
his ignoble name on the panel of one of my lord’s carriages, with 
a pin. 

So, on the complaint of the coachman, my lord spoke out, and 
the Sunday scholars again tucked their prayer-books and hymnals 
under their arms, and, under the guidance of Lady Lamerton, 
migrated to a settled habitation in the basement of the keeper’s 
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cottage. The place was hardly commodious, but it had its ad- 
vantages—it was near the church. 

Lady Lamerton, who presided over the Sunday-school and 
collected the Sunday scholars’ club-pence, and distributed that 
dreary brown-paper-covered literature that constituted the 
Sunday-school lending library, was a middle-aged lady with a 
thin face and very transparent skin, through which every vein 
showed. There was not much character in her face, but it 
possessed a certain delicacy and purity that redeemed it from 
being uninteresting. She was—it could be read in every feature— 
a scrupulously conscientious woman, a woman strong in doing her 
duty, and in that only ; one whose head might be and generally 
was in a profound muddle as to what she believed, but who 
never for a moment doubted as to what she should do. She 
would be torn by wild horses rather than not keep Sunday- 
school, and yet did not know what to teach the children in 
the school she mustered. Lady Lamerton, seated on a green 
garden chair from which the paint was much rubbed away, had 
about her on three sides of an irregular square the eldest girls of 
the school. The next class to hers was taken by the Honourable 
Arminell Inglett, her step-daughter, only child of Lord Lamerton 
by his first wife. 

Miss Inglett was very different in type from her step-mother ; 
a tall, handsome girl, with dark hair cut short, like a boy’s, and 
eyes of violet blue. She had a skin of the purest olive, no rose 
whatever in her cheeks, as transparent as Lady Lamerton’s, but of 
a warmer tone, like the mellow of an old painting, whereas that 
of her step-mother had the freshness and crudeness of a picture 
from the easel sent to the Royal Academy on the first of 
May. 

Arminell differed from Lady Lamerton in expression as com- 
pletely as in type of feature and colour. She had an unusual 
breadth of brow, whereas Lady Lamerton’s forehead was narrow. 
Her eyes had not that patient gentleness that filled the dark 
blue orbs of her ladyship, they were quick and sparkling. Her 
lips, somewhat prominent, were full, warm and contemptuous. 
She held her head erect, with a curl of the mouth, and a con- 
traction of the brows, that expressed impatience at the task on 
which she was engaged. 

On the left side of Miss Inglett sat Captain Tubb, engaged on 
the illumination of the souls of the senior boys. Captain Tubb 
held no commission in the army or navy, not even in the 
volunteers. He was, in fact, only the manager of a lime-quarry 
in the parish, on the estate of Lord Lamerton, but such heads 
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over gangs of quarry and mining men bear among the people 
the courtesy-title of captain. 

Mr. Tubb was a short, pale man with shiny face much polished, 
and with sandy moustache and beard. When he was in per- 
plexity, he put his hand to his mouth, and stroked his moustache 
or his beard under the chin, turned it up, and nibbled at the 
ends. 

Some folk said that the captain taught in school so as to stand 
well with her ladyship, who would speak a word for him to my 
lord; but the rector thought, more charitably, he did it for his 
soul’s and conscience sake. Captain Tubb was a simple man, 
except in his business, and in that he was sharp enough. Per- 
haps he taught a class from mixed motives, and thought it would 
help him on a bit in both worlds. 

“Yes,” said Lady Lamerton, “yes, Fanny White, go on. As 
the list of the canonical books is known to you all, I require you 
to learn the names of these books which, as the sixth article says, 
are read for example of life and instruction of manners; but yet 
are not applied to establish any doctrine. After that we will 
‘proceed to learn by heart the names of the Homilies, twenty-one 
in all, given in the thirty-fifth article, which are the more 
important, because they are not even read and hardly any one 
has a copy of them. Go on with the uncanonical books. Third 
Book of Esdras, Fourth Book of Esdras.” 

“‘ Tobit,” whispered the timid Fanny White, and curtsied. 

“Quite right, Tobit—go on. It is most important for your 
soul’s health that you should know what books are not canonical, 
and in their sequence. What comes after Tobit?” 

“Judith,” faltered Fanny. 

“Then a portion of Esther, not found in Hebrew. What 
next?” 

“Wisdom,” shouted the next girl, Polly Woodley. 

“True, but do not be so forward, Polly; I am asking Fann 
White.” 

“ Ecclesiasticks,” in a timid, doubtful sigh from Fanny, who 
raised her eyes to the boards above, detected an eye inspecting 
her through a knot-hole, laughed, and then turned crimson. 

“ Not sticks,” said Lady Lamerton, sweetly, “ you must say— 
cus.” 

A dead silence and great doubt fell on the class. 

“Yes, go on—cus.” 

Then faintly from Fanny, “ Please, my Lady, mother says I 
b’aint to swear.” 

“TY don’t mind,” exclaimed the irrepressible Polly Woodley, 
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starting up, and thrusting her hand forward into Lady Lamerton’s 
face, “ Darn it.” 

Her ladyship fell back in her chair; the eye was withdrawn 
from the hole in the floor, and a laugh exploded upstairs. 

““T—I didn’t mean that,” explained the lady, “I meant, not 
Ecclesiastics, nor Ecclesiastes, which is canonical, but Ecclesiasti 
—cus, which is not.” 

Just then a loud, rolling, grinding sound made itself heard 
through the school-room, drowning the voices of the teachers and 
covering the asides of the taught. 

“Dear me,” said Lady Lamerton, “there is the keeper’s wife 
rocking the cradle again. One of you run upstairs and ask her 
very kindly to desist. It it impossible for any one to hear what 
is going on below with that thunder rolling above.” 

“Please, my Lady,” said Polly, peeping up through the 
nearest knot in the superjacent plank, “It b’aint Mrs. Crooks, it 
be Bessie as is rocking of the baby. Wicked creetur not to be 
at school.” 

“Tt does not matter who rocks the cradle,” said her ladyship, 
“nor are we justified in judging others. One of you—not all at 
once—you, Polly Woodley, ask Bessie to leave the cradle alone 
till later.” 

The whole school listened breathlessly as the girl went out, 
tramped up the outside slate steps to the floor occupied by the 
keeper's family above, and heard her say :— 

“Now then, Bessie! What be you a-making that racket for? 
My lady says she'll pull your nose unless you stop at once. My 
lady’s doing her best to teach us to cuss downstairs, and her 
can’t hear her own voice wi’out screeching like a magpie.” 

Then up rose Lady Lamerton in great agitation. 

“That girl is intolerable. She shall not have a ticket for good 
conduct to-day. I will go—no, you run, Joan Ball, and make 
her return. I will have a proper school-room built. This shall 
not occur again.” 

Then Captain Tubb rose to his full height, stood on a stool, 
put his mouth to the orifice in the plank, placed his hands about 
his mouth and roared though the hole: ‘“ Her ladyship saith 
Come down.” 

Presently with unabashed self-satisfaction Polly Woodley 
reappeared. 

“When I send you on an errand,” said Lady Lamerton severely, 
“deliver it as given. I am much displeased.” 

“Yes, my Lady, thank you,” answered Polly with cheerful 
face, and resumed her seat in class. 
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“Now boys,” said Captain Tubb to his class, which was com- 
posed of the senior male scholars, including Tom Metters, the 
rascal who had put the inscriptions in the mouths of Moses and 
Aaron. ‘“ Now boys, attention. The cradle and Polly Woodley 
are nothing to you. We will proceed with what we were about.” 

“Please, sir,” said Tom Metters, thrusting forth his hand as 
a semaphore, “what do Quinquagesima, Septuagesima and the 
lot of they rummy names mean ?” 

“Rummy,” reproved Captain Tubb, “is an improper term to 
employ. Say, remarkable. Quinquagesima”—he stroked his 
moustache, then brightened—“ it is the name of a Sunday.” 

“T know, sir, but why is it so called?” 

“Why are you called Tom Metters?” asked the captain as a 
feeble effort to turn the tables. 

“TI be called Tom after my uncle, and Metters is my father’s 
name—but Quinquagesima ? ” 

“ Quin-qua-gess-im-a !” mused the Captain, and looked furtively 
towards my lady for help, but she was engrossed in teaching her 
class what books were not to be employed for the establishment 
_ of doctrine, and did not notice the appeal. 

“ Yes, sir,” persisted Metters, holding him as a ferret holds the 
throat of a rabbit, “ Quinquagesima.” 

“T think,” said Tubb eagerly, “we were engaged on David’s 
mighty men. Go on with the mighty men.” 

“But please, sir, I do want to know about Quinquagesima, 
cruel bad.” 

“‘Quin-qua-gess-ima,” sighed Mr. Tubb, nibbling the ends of 
his beard; then again, in a lower sigh, “ Quin-qua-gess-ima ?” 
He looked at Arminell for enlightenment, but in vain. She was 
listening amused and scornful. 

“‘ Gessima—gessima!” said Mr. Tubb ; then falteringly: “It’s 
a sort of creeper, over veranders.” 

He saw a flash in Arminell’s eye, and took it as encouragement. 
Then, with contidence, he advanced. 

“Yes, Metters, it means that this is the Sunday or week 
whereabouts the yaller jessamine—or in Latin, gessima—do begin 
to bloom.” 

“Thank you, sir—and Septuagesima ?” 

“ That,” answered the captain with great promptitude, “that 
is when the white ’un flowers.” 

“But, sir, there’s another Sunday collick, Sexagesima. There’s 
no red or blue jessamine, be there ? ” 

“Red, or blue!” The teacher looked hopelessly at Arminell, 
who with compressed lips observed him and shook her head. 
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“‘Sex—sex—sex,” repeated Mr. Tubb, with his mouth full of 
beard, “always means females. That means the female jessamine.” 

“ Be there any, sir? There’s a petticoat narcissus, and a lady's 
smock, and a mary-gold, but I never heard of a she-jessamine.” 

“There are none here,” answered Tubb, “ but in the Holy Land 
—lots.” 

“ Really, Arminell,” said Lady Lamerton, “your class is doing 
nothing but play and disturb mine.” 

“T am on the stool of the learner,” sneered the girl. 

At that moment, through the ceiling, or rather boards above, 
dropped a black-handled kitchen fork within a hair’s breadth of 
Arminell’s head. She drew back, startled. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” exclaimed Lady 
Lamerton. “Run up, Polly Woodley !—no, not you this time; 
you, Fanny White, and see what they are about upstairs.” 

“Please, my Lady,” said Polly, peering into the higher regions 
through the hole, “ Bessie have given the baby the knives and 
forks to play with, ‘cause you won’t let her rock the cradle, and 
to keep ’un from crying. He’s a shoving ’em through the floor.” 

Then, down through the knot-hole descended a shower of 
comfits. The child had been given a cornet by its mother, and 
had eagerly opened it, over the hole where it had poked the fork. 

The school floor was overspread with a pink and white hail- 
shower. In a moment, all order was over. The classes broke 
up into individual units, all on the floor, kicking, scratching, 
elbowing, grabbing after the scattered comfits, thrusting fingers 
into eyes, into soapy, water; getting them trodden on, nipped 
between slates, a wriggling, contending, greedy, noisy tangle of 
small humanity, and above it stood my lady protesting, and 
Captain Tubb, nibbling the ends of his sandy beard, and looking 
dazed ; and Arminell Inglett half angry, half amused, altogether 
contemptuous. 

“There!” exclaimed Lady Lamerton, “ the bells are going for 
divine service. In places at once—Let us pray! ” 


Cuarrer II. 
A FOLLOWER. 
Tue church bells were ringing, the Sunday-school had at last been 
reduced to order, arranged in line, and wriggled, sinuous, worm- 
like along the road and up theavenue tothe church porch. Lady 
Lamerton, brandishing her sunshade as a field-marshal’s baton, kept 
the children in place, and directed the head of the procession. 
But with what heart-burnings, what envies, what excited 
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passions did that train sweep on its way. Some of the children 
had got more comfits than others, and despised those less favoured 
by luck, and others comfitless envied the more successful. Polly 
Woodley had secured more comfits than the rest, and had them 
screwed in the corner of her pocket-handkerchief, and she thrust 
it exultantly under the eyes of Fanny White, who had come off 
with one only. 

Some sobbed because they had crumpled their gowns, one boy 
howled because in stooping he had ruptured his nether garments, 
Joan Ball had broken the feather iu her hat, and revenged herself 
on her neighbour by a stab of pin. One child strewed its tongue 
with comfits, and when Lady Lamerton did not observe, exposed 
its tongue to the rest of the children to excite their envy. 
Another was engaged in wiping out of its eyes the soapy water 
that in the scuffle had been squirted into them. 

Captain Tubb dropped away at the church gates to shake hands 
with, and talk to some of the villagers, the inn-keeper to the 
Lamerton Arms, the churchwarden, the guardian of the poor, and 
the miller, men who constituted the middle crumb of the parochial 
loaf. 

Lady Lamerton likewise deserted her charges at the porch, 
and having consigned them to the clerk, returned on her course, 
entered the drive, and proceeded to meet his lordship, that they 
might make their solemn entrance into church together. Arminell 
had disappeared. 

“Where is the girl?” asked her ladyship, when she took my 
lord’s arm. 

“‘Haven’t seen her, my dear.” 

“Really, Lamerton,” said my lady, “she frightens me. She 
is so impulsive and self-willed. She flares up when opposed, and 
has no more taste for Sunday-school than I have for oysters. I 
do my best to influence her for good, but I might as well try to 
influence a cocoa-nut. By the way, Lamerton, you really must 
build us a Sunday-school, the inconveniences to which we are 
subjected are intolerable.” 

“ Have you seen Legassick, my dear?” 

“T believe he is standing by the church steps.” 

“T must speak to him about the road, it has been stoned 
recently. Monstrous! It should have been metalled in the 
winter, then the stones would have worked in, now they will be 
loose all the summer to throw down the horses.” 

“ And you will build us a Sunday-school ?” 

“T will see about it. Won't the keeper’s lodge do? The 
woman does not wash downstairs on a Sunday.” 
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“TI wish you kept school there one Sabbath day. You would 
discover how great are the discomforts. Now we are at the 
church gates and must compose our minds.” 

“Certainly, my dear. The lord-lieutenant is going to make 
Gammon sheriff.” 

“ Why Gammon ?” 

“Because he can afford to pay for the honour. The old 
squirearchy can’t bear the expense.” 

“ Hush, we are close to the church, and must withdraw our 
minds from the world.” 

“So I will, dear. LEggin’s pigs have been in the garden again.” 

“There'll be the exhortation to-day, Lamerton, and you must 
stand up for it. Next Sunday is Sacrament Sunday.” 

“To be sure. I'll have a lower line of wire round the fences. 
Those pigs go where a hare will run.” 

“Have you brought your hymnal with you ?” 

Lord Lamerton fumbled in his pocket, and produced his yellow 
silk kerchief and a book together. 

“That,” said his wife, “is no good; it is the old edition.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I will open the book, and no one will be 
the wiser.” 

“ But you will be thinking during the hymn of Eggin’s pigs 
and Gammon’s sheriffalty.” 

“Tl do better next Sunday. The gardener tells me they have 
turned up your single dahlias.” 

“Hush! we are in church. Arminell is not in the pew. 
Where can she be?” 

Arminell was not in church. She was, in fact, walking away 
from it, and by the time her father had entered his pew and 
looked into his hat, had put a distance of half a mile between 
herself and the sacred building. A sudden fit of disgust at the 
routine of Sunday duties had come over her, and she resolved to 
absent herself that morning from church, and pay a visit to a 
deserted lime-quarry, where she could spend an hour alone, and 
her moral and religious sense, as she put it, could recover tone 
after the ordeal of Sunday-school. 

“What can induce my lady to take a class every Sunday?” 
questioned Arminellin her thought. “It does no good to the 
children, and it maddens the teachers. But, oh! what a woman 
mamma is! Providence must have been hard up for ideas when 
it produced my lady. How tiresome!” 

These last words were addressed to a bramble that had caught 
in her skirt. She shook her gown impatiently and walked on. 
The bramble still adhered and dragged. — 
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“What a nuisance,” said Arminell, and she whisked her skirt 
round and endeavoured to pick off the brier, but ineffectually. 

“Let me assist you,” said a voice; and in a moment a young 
man leaped the park wall, stepped on the end of the bramble, and 
said, “ Now, if you please, walk on, Miss Inglett.” 

Arminell took a few steps and was free. She turned, and with 
a slight bow said, “I thank you, Mr. Saltren.” Then, with a 
smile, “I wish I could get rid of all tribulations as easily.” 

“ And find them whilst they cling as light. You are perhaps 
not aware that ‘tribulation’ derives from the Latin éribulus, a 
bramble.” 

“So well aware was I that I perpetrated the joke which you 
have spoiled by threshing it. Why are you not at church, Mr. 
Saltren, listening for the rector’s pronunciation of the Greek 
names of St. Paul’s acquaintances, in the hopes of detecting a 
false quantity among them.” 

“ Because Giles has a cold, and I stay at my lady’s desire to 
read the psalms and lessons to him.” 

“T wonder whether schooling Giles is as intolerable as taking 
Sunday class; if it be, you have my grateful sympathy.” 

“Your sympathy, Miss Inglett, will relieve me of many a 
tribulus which adheres to my robe.” 

“Ts Giles a stupid boy and troublesome pupil ?” 

“Not at all. My troubles are not connected with my little 
pupil.” 

“Class-taking in that Sunday-school is a sort of mental 
garrotting,” said Arminell, “1 wonder whether a teacher always 
feels as if his brains were being measured for a hat when he is 
giving instruction.” 

“Only when there is non-receptivity in the minds of those he 
teaches, or tries to teach. May I ask if you are not going to 
church, Miss Inglett.” 

“T have done the civil by attending the Sunday-school, and the 
articles disapprove of works of supererogation. I am going to 
worship under the fresh green leaves, and to listen to the choir of 
the birds—blackbird, thrush, and ouzel. I am too ruffled in 
temper to sit still in church and listen to the same common- 
places in the same see-saw voice from the pulpit. Do you know 
what it is to be restless, Mr. Saltren, and not know what makes 
you ill at ease? To desire greatly something, and not know 
what you long after ?” 

The young man was walking beside her, a little in the rear, 
respectfully, not full abreast. He was a pale man with an oval 
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face, dark eyes and long dark lashes, and a slight downy 
moustache. 

“T can in no way conceive that anything can be lacking to 
Miss Inglett,” he said. ‘ She has everything to make life happy, 
an ideally perfect lot, absolutely deficient in every element that 
can jar with and disturb tranquillity and happiness.” 

“You judge only by exterior circumstances. You might say 
the same of the bird in the egg—it fits it as a glove, it is walled 
round by a shell against danger, it is warmed by the breast of the 
parent, why should it be impatient of its coiled up, comatose 
condition? Simply because that condition is coiled up and 
comatose. Why should the young sponge ever detach itself from 
the rock on which it first developed by the side of the great 
absorbent old sponge? It gets enough to eat, it is securely 
attached by its foot to the rock; it is in the oceanic level that 
suits its existence. Why should it let go all at once and float 
away, rise to the surface and cling elsewhere? Because of the 
monotony of its life of absorption and contraction, and of its 
sedentary habits. But, there,—enough about myself; I did not 
intend to speak of myself. You have brambles clinging to you. 
Show me them, that I may put my foot on them and free you.” 

“You know, Miss Inglett, who I am—the son of the captain of 
the manganese mine, and that his wife is an old lady’s maid from 
the park. You know that I was a clever boy, and that his 
lordship most generously interested himself in me, and when it 
was thought I was consumptive, sent me for a couple of winters 
to Mentone. You know that he provided for my schooling, and 
sent me to the University, and then most kindly took me into 
Orleigh as tutor to your half-brother Giles, till I can resolve to 
enter the church, when, no doubt, he will some day give me a 
living. All that you know. Do not suppose I am insensible to 
his lordship’s kindness, when I say that all this goodness shown 
me has sown my soul full of brambles, and made me the most 
miserable of men.” 

“But how so?” Miss Inglett looked at him with unfeigned 
surprise. ‘As you said to me, so say I to you, and excuse the 
freedom. Mr. Saltren has everything to make life happy, 
education, comfortable quarters, kind friends, an assured future, 
an ideally perfect lot, absolutely deficient in disturbing elements. 

“ Now you judge by the outside. I admit to the full that Lord 
Lamerton has done everything he could think of to do me good, but 
can one man calculate what will suit another? Will a bog plant 
thrive in loam, or a heath in clay ?” 
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“You do not think that what has been done for you is well 
done ?” 

“T am not inclined for the Church, I have a positive distaste for 
the ministry, and yet Lord Lamerton is bent on my being a parson. 
If I do not become one, what am I to be? I cannot go back to 
the life whence I have been taken; I cannot endure to be with 
those who hold their knives by the middle when eating, and drink 
their tea out of their saucers, and take their meals in their shirt 
sleeves. Remember I have been translated from the society to 
which by birth I belong, to another as different from it as is that 
of Brahmins from Esquimaux, I cannot accommodate myself again 
to what was once my native element. Baron Munchausen, in one 
of his voyages, landed on an island made of cream cheese, and 
only discovered it by the fainting of a sailor who had a natural 
antipathy to cream cheese. I have come ashore on a island the 
substance of which is altogether different from the soil where I 
was born. I cannot say I have an ineradicable distaste for it, but 
that at first I found a difficulty in walking on it. The specific 
gravity of cream cheese is other than that of clay. Now that I 
have acquired the light and trippant tread that suits, if I return 
to my native land, my paces will be criticised, and regarded as 
affected, and myself as supercilious, for not at once plodding from 
my shoulders like a ploughboy in marl. How was it with poor 
Persephone who ‘spent half her time in the realm of darkness and 
half in that of light? She carried to the world of light her 
groping tentative walk, and was laughed at, and when in Hades, 
she trod boldly as if in day and got bruises and bloody noses. 
Even now I am in a state of oscillation between the two 
spheres, and am at home in neither, miserable in both. When I 
am in the cream-cheese island I never feel that I can walk with 
the buoyancy of one born on cream-cheese. I can never quite 
overcome the sense of inhaling an atmosphere of cheese, never 
quite find the buttermilk squeezed out of it taste like aniseed 
water.” 

Arminell could not refrain from a laugh. “ Really, Mr. Saltren, 
you are not complimentary to our island.” 

“Call it the Isle of Rahat la Koum, Turkish Delight, or Guava 
Jelly—anything luscious. One who has eaten salt pork and 
supped vinegar cannot at once tutor his palate to everything 
saccharine to a syrup.” 

“ But what really troubles you in the Isle of Guava?” 

“T am not a native but a stranger. Your tongue is by me 
acquired. There are even tones and inflexions of voice in you I 
cannot attain because my vocal organs got setin another world. A 
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man like myself taken up and carried into a different sphere by 
another hand is inevitably so self-conscious that his self-conscious- 
ness is a perpetual torment to him. According to the apocryphal 
tale, an angel caught Habakkuk by the hair and carried him with 
a mess of pottage in his hands through the air, and deposited him 
in Daniel’s den of lions. Your father has been my angel, who 
has taken me up and transported me, and now I am in a den of 
lordly beasts who stalk round me and wonder how I came among 
them, and turn up their noses at the bowl I carry in my shaking 
hands.” 

“ And you want to escape from us lions ?” 

“Pardon me—I am equally ill at ease elsewhere, I have 
associated with lions till I can only growl.” 

“ And lash yourself raw,” laughed Arminell, “ you know a lion 
has a nail at the end of his tail, wherewith he goads himself.” 

“T can torture myself—that is true,” said Saltren in a dis- 
quieted tone. “My lord will give me a living and provide for 
me if I will enter the Church, but that is precisely an atmosphere 
Ido not relish—and what amI todo? I cannot dig, to beg I 
am ashamed.” 

“Mr. Saltren, you are not at ease in the lions’ den, but suppose 
you were to crawl out and get into the fields.” 

“T should lose my way, having been carried by the angel out 
of my own country. You see the wretchedness of my position, I 
am uncomfortable wherever I am. In my present situation I 
imagine slights. Anecdotes told at table make me wince, jokes 
fret me. Conversation on certain subjects halts because I am 
present. Yet I cannot revert to my native condition; that would 
be deterioration, now I have acquired polish, and have pro- 
gressed.” 

“T should not have supposed, Mr. Saltren, that you were so full 
of trouble.” 

“ No—looking on a rose-pip, all smoothness, you do not reckon 
on its being full of choke within. And now—Miss Inglett, you 
see at once an instance of my lack of tact and knowledge. I am 
in doubt whether I have done well to pour out my pottle of 
troubles in your ear, or whether I have behaved like a booby.” 

“T invited you to it.” 

“Precisely, but in the language of the Isle of Guava, words 
do not mean what they are supposed to mean in the Land of 
Bacon. I may have transgressed those invisible bounds which 
you recognise by an instinct of which I am deficient. There are 
societies which have laws and signs of fellowship known only to 
the initiated. You belong to one, the great Freemasonry of 
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Aristocratic Culture. You all know one another in it, how—is 
inconceivable to me, though I watch and puzzle to find the 
symbol, and your laws, unwritten, I can only guess at, but you 
all know them, suck them in with mother’s milk. I have been 
brought up among you, but I have only an idea of your laws, and 
as for your shibboleth—it escapes me altogether. And now—I do 
not know whether I have acted rightly or wrongly in telling you 
how I am situated. I am in terror lest in taking you at your 
word I may not have grossly offended you, and lest you be now 
saying in your heart, What an unlicked cub this is! how ignorant 
of tact, how lacking in good breeding! He should have passed 
off my invitation with a joke about brambles. He bores me, he is 
insufferable.” 

“T assure you—Mr. Saltren . 

“Excuse my interrupting you. It may, or may not beso. I 
dare say I am hypersensitive, over-suspicious.” 

“ And now, Mr. Saltren, I think Giles is waiting for his psalms 
and lessons.” 

“You mean—I have offended you.” 

“Not at all. Iam sorry for you, but I think you are—excuse 
the word—morbidly sensitive.” 

“You cannot understand me because you have never been in 
my land. Baron Munchausen says that in the moon the aristo- 
crats when they want to know about the people send their heads 
among them, but their trunks and hearts remain at home. The 
heads go everywhere and return with a report of the wants, 
thoughts and doings of the common people. You are the same. 
You send your heads to visit us, to enquire about us, to peep at 
our ways, and search out our goings, but you do not understand 
us, because you have not been heart and body down to finger-ends 
and toes among us, and of us—you cannot enter into our 
necessities and prejudices and gropings. But I see, I bore you. 
In the tongue of the Isle of Guava you say to me, Giles wants his 
psalms and lessons. Which being interpreted means, This man is 
a bramble sticking to my skirts, following, impeding my move- 
ments, a drag, a nuisance. I must get rid of him. I wish youa 
good morning, Miss Inglett; and holy thoughts under the 
greenwood tree!” 
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Cuapter III. 


IN THE OWL’S NEST. 


ArmINELL IncLETr made the best of her way to the old quarry. 
She was impatient to be alone, to enjoy the beautiful weather, 
the spring sights and sounds, to recover the elasticity of spirit of 
which she had been robbed by Sunday-school. 

But would she recover that elasticity after her conversation 
with the young tutor? What he had said was true. He was a 
village lad of humble antecedents who had been taken up by her 
father because he was intelligent and pleasing, and commended 
by the schoolmaster, and delicate. Lord and Lady Lamerton 
were ever ready to do a kindness to a tenant or inhabitant of 
Orleigh. When any of the latter were sick, they received jellies 
and soups and the best port wine from the park ; and a deserving 
child in school received recognition, and a steady youth was sure 
of a helping hand into a good situation. 

More than ordinary favour had been shown to this young man, 
son of Stephen Saltren, captain of the manganese mine. He had 
been lifted out of the station in which he had been born, and was 
promoted to be the instructor of Giles. Arminell had always 
thought her father’s conduct towards him extraordinarily kind, 
and now her eyes were open to see that it had been a cruel kind- 
ness, filling the young man’s heart with a bitterness that contended 
with his gratitude. 

It would have been more judicious perhaps had Lord Lamerton 
sent young Jingles elsewhere. 

Jingles, it must be explained, was not the tutor’s Christian 
name. He had been baptised out of compliment to his lordship, 
Giles Inglett, and Giles Inglett Saltren was his complete name. 
But in the national school his double Christian name had been 
condensed, not without a flavour of spite, into Jingles, and at 
Orleigh he would never be known by any other. 

The old lime-quarry lay a mile from the park. It was a 
picturesque spot, and would have been perfectly beautiful but for 
the heaps of rubbish thrown out of it which took years to decay, 
and which till decayed were unsightly. The process had, how- 
ever, begun. Indeed, as the quarry had been worked for a century 
prior to its abandonment, a good deal of the “ramp,” as such 
rubbish heaps are locally called, was covered with grass and pines. 

Lord Lamerton had done his best to disguise the nakedness by 
plantations of larch and Scotch spruce, which took readily to the 
loose soil, the creeping roots grasped the nodes of stone and 
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crushed them as in a vice, then sucked out of them the nutriment 
desired ; the wild strawberry rioted over the banks, and the 
blackberry brambles dropped their trailers over the slopes, laden 
in autumn with luscious fruit, and later, when flowers are scarce, 
with frost-touched leaves, carmine, primrose, amber and purple. 

At the back of the quarry was an old wood, sloping to the 
south and breaking off sharply at the precipice where the lime- 
rock had been cut away ; this was a wood of oaks with an under- 
growth of bracken and male fern, and huge hollies. Here and 
there large venerable Scotch pines rose above the rounded surface 
of the oak tops, in some places singly, elsewhere in dark clumps. 

The rock of the hill was slaty. The strata ran down and made 
a dip and came to the surface again, and in the lap lay the lime- 
stone. When the quarry-men had deserted the old workings, 
water came in and partly filled it, to a depth of forty feet, with 
crystalline bottle-green water. Lord Lamerton had put in trout, 
and the fish grew there to a great size, but were too wary to be 
caught. The side of the quarry to the south shelved rapidly into 
the water, and the fisherman standing on the slope with his rod 
was visible to the trout. They were too cautious to approach, 
and too well fed with the midges that hovered over the water to 
care to bite. 

The north face of the quarry—that is the face that looked to 
the sun—was quite precipitous ; it rose to the same height above 
the water that it descended beneath it. Over the edge hung 
bushes of may that wreathed the grey rocks in spring with snow 
as of the past winter, and in winter with scarlet berries reminis- 
cences of the fire of lost summer. Where the may-bushes did 
not monopolise the top, there the heath and heather hung their 
wiry branches and grew to brakes, and the whortleberry—the 
vaccinium—formed a fringe of glossy leafage in June and July rich 
with purple berries, and in autumn dotted with fantastic scarlet, 
where a capricious leaf had caught a touch of frost that had 
spared its fellows. 

Down a rocky cranny fell a dribbling stream, the drainage of 
the wood above ; in summer it was but a distillation, sufficient to 
moisten the beds of moss and fern that rankly grew on the ledges 
beneath it, and in winter never attaining sufficient volume to 
dislodge the vegetation it nourished. 

To the ledges thus moistened choice ferns had retreated as to 
cities of refuge from the rapacity of collectors, who rive away 
these delicate creatures regardless what damage is done them, 
indifferent whether they kill in the process, considering only the 
packing of them off in hampers for sale or barter, and in many 
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places exterminating the rarest and most graceful ferns ; but here, 
with a gulf of deep water between themselves and their pursuers, 
the parsley and maiden-hair ferns throve and tossed their fronds in 
security and insolence. 

It was marvellous to see how plants luxuriated in this old 
abandoned quarry, how they seized on it, as squatters on no-man’s 
land, and multiplied and grew wanton and revelled there. How 
the hart’s tongue grew to enormous size, and remained, unbrowned 
by frost throughout the winter ; how the crane’s bill bloomed to 
Christmas, and scented the air around, and the strawberry fruited 
out of season and reason. 

By what fatality did the butterflies come there in such numbers ? 
Was it that they delighted in dancing over the placid mirror 
admiring themselves therein? After a few gyrations they in- 
evitably dipped their wings and were lost; perhaps they mistook 
their gay colours reflected for inviting flowers, or perhaps, like 
Narcissus, they fell in love with their own likenesses, and, stooping 
to kiss, were caught. 

In summer, butterflies were always to be found hovering over 
or floating on the surface, but they hovered or floated only for a 
while, presently a ring was formed in the glassy surface, a ring 
that widened and multiplied itself—the butterfly was gone, and 
a trout the better for it. 

About six feet of soil, in some places more, in others less, ap- 
peared in sections above the quarry edge, that is above the rock; 
but it was quite possible to trace the primitive surface of the pre- 
historic earth, much indented ; but these indentations had been 
filled up by accumulations of humus, so that the upper turf was 
almost of a level. 

Where rock ended and soil began, the jackdaws had worked 
for themselves caves and galleries in which they lived a communal 
life, and multiplied prodigiously. A pair of hawks bred there as 
well, spared by express order of Lord Lamerton, but viewed with 
bitter animosity by the keepers ; also a colony of white owls, all 
on tolerable terms, keeping their distances, avoiding social inter- 
course, very much like the classes among mankind. These owls 
also would have perished, nailed to the stable doors or the keeper’s 
wall, had not his lordship extended protection to them also. 
The kingfishers in the Ore were becoming fewer, the keepers 
waged war on them also, because they interfered with the fish. 
Lord Lamerton did not know this, or he would have held his 
protecting hand over their amethystine heads. 

The cliff was ribbed horizontally, the harder bands of stratifica- 
tion standing forth as shelves on which lodged the crumbling of 
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the more friable beds, and the leaves that sailed down from the 
autumn trees above. On these ledges a few bushes and a stunted 
Scotch pine grew. The latter grappled with the rock, holding to 
it with its red-brown roots like the legs of a gigantic spider. 

At the west end, on a level with the topmost shelf of rock, just 
beneath where the earth buried the surface of rock, was a cave 
artificially constructed, at the time when the lime was worked, as 
a refuge for the miners when blasting. 

Formerly a path had existed leading to this cave, but now the 
path was gone—scarce a trace survived. The owls, calculating on 
the inaccessibility of the grot to man, had taken possession of it, 
and bred there. 

“T am glad I came here,” said Arminell. “In this lovely, 
lonely spot one can worship God better than in a stuffy church, 
pervaded with the smell of yellow-soap, of clean linen, and the 
bergamot of oiled heads, and the peppermint the clerk sucks. Here 
one has the air full of the incense of the woods, the pines 
exuding resin in the sun, the oak-leaves enhaling their aroma, 
and the ferns, fragrant with a sea-like stimulating odour. I am 
weary of that hum-drum which constitutes to mamma the law 
and aim of life. We may be all—as Jingles says—steeped in 
syrup, but it is the syrup of humdrum that crystallizes about us 
after having extracted from us and dismissed all individual flavour, 
like the candied fruit in a box, where currants, greengage, 
apricot, pear—all taste alike. We are so saturated with the same 
syrup that we all lead the same saccharine existences, have the 
same sweet thoughts, utter the same sugary words, and have not 
an individualizing smack and aromaamong us. Mamma is the very 
incarnation of routine. She talks to her guests on what she 
thinks will interest them, got up for the occasion out of maga- 
zines and reviews. Those magazines save her and the like of her 
a world of trouble. The aristocrats of the moon, according to 
Jingles, sent their heads forth in pursuit of knowledge; we have 
other peculiar heads sent to us stuffed with the forced meat of 
knowledge, and wrapped in the covers of magazines. So much 
for my mother. As for my father, he neither takes in nor gives 
vent to ideas. He presents prizes at schools, opens institutes, 
attends committees, sits on boards, presides at banquets; occa- 
sionally votes, but never speaks in the House; his whole circle of 
interests is made up of highways, asylums and county bridges. In 
olden times, witches drew circles and set about them skulls and 
daggers, toads, and braziers, and within these circles wrought 
necromancy. My father’s circle is that of humdrum, set round 
with county and parochial institutions, with the sanitary arrange- 
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ments carefully considered, and without this magic circle he 
works—nothing.” 

She was standing at the west end of the quarry, looking along 
the edge of the precipice, on her left. 

“‘T wonder,” she mused, “ whether it would be feasible to reach 
the owls.” 

Filled with this new ambition, she thought no more of the 
shortcomings of her father and step-mother. 

“It would be possible, by keeping a cool head,” she said. 

“T should like to see what an owl’s nest is like, and in that 
cave I can pay my Sunday devotions.” 

The shelf was not broad enough to allow of any one walking on 
it unsupported, even with a cool head. 

In places, indeed, it broadened, and there lay a cushion of 
grass, but immediately it narrowed to a mere indication. The 
distance was not great, from whence Arminell stood, to the cave, 
some twenty-five feet, and a slip would entail a fall into the water 
beneath. 

As the girl stood considering the possibilities and the difficulties, 
she noticed that streamers of ivy hung over the edge from the 
surface of the soil. She could not reach these, however, from 
where she stood. Were she to lay hold of them, she might be 
able to sustain herself whilst stepping along the ledge, just as if 
she were supported by a pendent rope. 

“TI believe it is contrivable,” she said, “I see where the ivy 
springs at the root of an elder tree. I can find or cut a crooked 
stick, and thus draw the strands to me. How angry and 
indignant mamma would be, were she to see what I am about.” 

She speedily discovered a suitable stick, and with its assistance 
drew the pendent branches towards her. Then, laying hold of 
them, she essayed an advance on the shelf. The ivy-ropes were 
tough, and tenacious in their rooting into the ground. She 
dragged at them, jerked them, and they did not yield. She 
grasped them in her left hand, and cautiously stepped forward. 

At first she had a ledge of four inches in width to rest her feet 
on, but the rock, though narrow was solid, and by leaning her 
weight well on the ivy, and advancing on the tips of her feet, she 
succeeded, not without a flutter of heart, in passing to a broad patch 
of turf, where she was comparatively safe, and where, still 
clinging to the ivy, she drew a long breath. 

The water, looked down on from above, immediately beneath 
her was blue; only in the shadows, where it did not reflect the 
light, was it bottle-green. 

There was not a ripple on it. She had not dislodged a stone. 
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She turned her eyes up the bank. She had no fear of the ropes 
failing her; they would not be sawn through, because they swung 
over friable earth, not jagged rock. 

“ Allons, avangons,” said Arminell, with a laugh. Shewas excited, 
pleased with herself—she had broken out of the circle of humdrum. 

The ledge was wide, where she stood, and she held to the 
rope to keep her from giddiness, rather than to sustain her weight. 

After a few further steps, she paused. The shelf failed 
altogether for three feet, but beyond the gap was a terrace matted 
with cistus and ablaze with flower. Arminell’s first impulse was 
to abandon her enterprise as hazardous beyond reason, but her 
second was to dare the further danger, and make a spring to the 
firm ground. 

“This is the difference between me and my lady,” said 
Arminell. ‘She—and my lord likewise—will not risk a leap 
—moral, social, or religious.” 

Then with a rush of impetuosity and impatience, she 
swung herself across the gap, and landed safely on the bed of 
cistus. 

“Would Giles ever be permitted the unconventional?” asked 
Arminell. ‘ What a petit-maitre he will turn out.” 

The Hon. Giles Inglett, her half-brother, aged ten, was, as 
already said, the only son of Lord Lamerton and heir-apparent to 
the barony. 

From the cistus patch she crept, still clinging to the ivy, along 
the ledge that now bore indications of the path once formed on 
it, and presently, with a sense of defiance of danger, allowed her- 
self to look down into the still water. 

“ After all, if I did go down, it would not be very dreadful—it 
is a reversed heaven. I would spoil my gown, but what of that? 
I have my allowance, and can spoil as many gowns as I choose 
within my margin. I wonder—would a fall from my social 
terrace be as easy as one from this—and lead to such trifling and 
reparable consequences ?” 

Then she reached the platform of the cave, let go the ivy- 
streamers, and entered the grotto. 

The entrance was just high enough for Arminell to pass in 
without stooping. The depth of the cave was not great, ten feet. 
The sun shone in, making the nook cheerful and warm. Again 
Arminell looked down at the pond. 

“ Hiow different the water seems according to the position from 
which we look at it. Seen from one point it blazes with reflected 
light, and laughs with brilliance ; seen from another it is infinitely 
sombre, light-absorbing not light-reflecting. It is so perhaps 
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with the world, and poor Jingles contemplates it from an unhappy 
point.” 

She seated herself on the floor at the mouth of the cave, and 
leaned her back against the side, dangling one foot over the edge 
of the precipice. 

“The best of churches, the moat inspiring shrine for holy 
thoughts—O, how lucky, I have in my pocket Gaboreau’s ‘ Gilded 
Clique!’” 

She wore a pretty pink dress with dark crimson velvet 
trimmings, but the brightest point of colour about Arminell was 
the blood-coloured cover of the English version of the French 
romance of rascality and crime. 

Arminell had lost her mother at an age at which she could not 
remember her. The girl had been badly brought up, by governesses 
unequal to the task of forming the mind and directing the con- 
science of a self-willed intelligent girl. 

She had changed her governesses often, and not invariably for 
the better. One indulged and flattered her, and set her cap at 
Lord Lamerton. She had to be dismissed. Then came a metho- 
dical creature, eminently conscientious, so completely a piece of 
animated clockwork, so incapable of acting or even thinking out of 
a set routine, that she drove Arminell into sullen revolt. After 
her departure, a young lady from Girton arrived, who walked 
with long strides, wore a pince-nez, was primed with slang, and 
held her nose on high to keep her pince-nez in place. She was 
dismissed because she whistled, but not before her influence, the 
most mischievous of all, had left its abiding impress on the 
character of the pupil. 

This governess laughed at conventionalities, such as are the 
safeguards of social life, and sneered at the pruderies of feminine 
modesty. Her tone was sarcastic and sceptical. 

Then came a young lady of good manners, but of an infinitely 
feeble mind, who wore a large fringe to conceal a forehead as 
retreating as that of the Neanderthal man. Arminell found her 
a person of infinite promise and no achievement. She undertook 
to teach Greek, algebra, and comparative anatomy, but could not 
spell “ rhododendron.” 

When Lord Lamerton had married again, the new wife shrank 
from exercising authority over the wayward girl and sought to 
draw her to her by kindness. But Arminell speedily gauged the 
abilities of her step-mother, and became not actively hostile, but 
indifferent to her. Lady Lamerton was not a person to provoke 
hostility. 


Thus the girl had grown up with sind unformed, judgment 
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undisciplined, feelings impetuous and under no constraint, and 
with very confused notions of right and wrong. She possessed by 
nature a strong will, and this had been toughened by resistance 
where it should have been yielded to, and non-resistance where it 
ought to have been firmly opposed. 

She had taken a class that Sunday in the school, as well as on 
the preceding Sunday, only at Lady Lamerton’s urgent request, 
because the school-mistress was absent on a holiday. 

And now Arminell, who had come to the Owl’s Nest to pay her 


devotions to heaven, performed them by reading Gaboreau’s 
‘Gilded Clique.’ 


Cuapter LY. 


A PRAYER-RAFT. 


How long Arminell had been resting in her sunny nook above the 
the water, reading the record of luxury, misery and vice, she did 
not know, for she became engrossed in the repulsive yet interesting 
tale, and the time slipped away, unperceived. 

She was roused from her reading by the thought that suddenly 
occurred to her, quite unconnected with the story, that she had 
let go the strands of ivy when she reached the cave,—and in a 
moment her interest in the ‘ Gilded Clique’ ceased and she became 
alarmed about her own situation. In her delight at attaining the 
object of her ambition, she had cast aside the streamers without a 
thought that she might need them again, and they had reverted to 
their original position, beyond her reach. She could not venture 
along the strip of turf without their support, and she had not the 
crook with her, wherewith to rake them back within reach of her 
hand. 

What was to be done? The charm of the situation was gone. 
Its novelty had ceased to please. Her elation at her audacity 
in venturing on the “ path perilous” had subsided. To escape 
unassisted was impossible, and to call for assistance useless in a 
place so rarely visited. 

“Tt does not much matter,” said Arminell ; “I shall not have to 
spend a night among the owls. My lady when she misses me will 
send out a search-party, and Jingles will direct them whither to 
go for me. I will return to my book.” 

But Arminell could not recover her interest in the story of the 
Gilded Clique. She was annoyed at her lack of prudence, for it 
had not only subjected her to imprisonment, but had placed her in 


a position somewhat ridiculous. She threw down the book im- 
patiently and bit her lips. 
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“This is a lesson to me,” she said; “not to make rash excur- 
sions into unknown regions without retaining a clue which will 
enable me to retrace my steps to the known. Cesar may have 
been a hero when he burnt his ships, but his heroism was next 
akin to folly.” 

She sat, with her hands in her lap, with a clouded face, musing 
on the chance of her speedy release. Then she laughed, “ Like 
Jingles, I am in a wrong position, but unlike him, I am here by my 
own foolhardiness. He was carried by my lord into the eagle’s 
nest. Like Sinbad, out of the valley of diamonds. But in the 
valley of diamonds there were likewise serpents. My lord swooped 
down on poor Jingles, caught him up, and deposited him in his 
nest on the heights for the young eagles to pull to pieces.” 

As she was amusing herself with this fancy, she observed a man 
by the waterside at the east or further end of the quarry, engaged 
in launching a primitive raft which he drew out of a bed of alder. 
The raft consisted of a couple of hurdles lashed together, on which 
an old pig-sty or stable door was laid. Upon this platform the 
man stationed himself when the raft was adrift, and with a long 
oar sculled himself into the middle of the pond. 

What was his object ? Had he seen Arminell and was he coming 
to her assistance, concluding that she could be rescued in no other 
fashion? On further observation Arminell convinced herself that 
he had not seen her and knew nothing of her predicament and 
distress. 

What was he about todo? To fish ? 

No—not to fish. 

When the raft floated in the middle of the tarn, the man laid 
down his oar, knelt on the board and began to pray. 

“Why !” exclaimed the girl; “that is Captain Saltren, 
Jingles’ father.” 

Captain Stephen Saltren, master of the manganese mine, was a 
tall man, rather gaunt and thin, and loosely compacted at the 
joints, with dark hair, high cheek-bones and large, deeply-sunken 
eyes. His features were irregular and ill cut—yet it was im- 
possible to look at his face without being impressed with the 
thought that he was no ordinary man. His hands, though 
roughened and enlarged by work, had long fingers, the indication 
of a nervous temperament. He had, moreover, one of those 
flexible voices which go far towards making a man an orator. He 
was unaware of the value of his organ, he was devoid of skill in 
using it; but it was an impressive voice when used in times of 
deep emotion, thrilling those who heard it and sweeping them into 
sympathy with the speaker. His eyes were those of a mystic, 
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looking into a far-off sphere, esteeming the world of sense as a 
veil, a painted film, disturbing, impeding distinct vision of the sole 
realities that existed in the world beyond. 

There was velvety softness in his dark eyes, and gentleness in 
his flexible mouth, and yet the least observant person speaking 
with him could see that fire was ready to leap out of those soft 
eyes on provocation, and that the mouth could set with rigid 
determination when his prejudices were touched. 

The forehead of the man was of unusual height. He had 
become partly bald, had shed some of the hair above the brow, 
and this had given loftiness to his forehead. There were hollows 
between his temples and eyebrows, his head was lumpy and 
narrow. Altogether it was an ill-balanced, but an interesting 
head. 

The mystic, who at one time was a prominent feature in religious 
life, has almost disappeared from among us, gone utterly out of 
the cultured classes, gone from among the practical mercantile 
classes, going little by little from the lower beds of life, not expelled 
by education but by materialism that penetrates every realm of 
human existence. In time the mystic will have become as extinct 
as the dodo, the great auk and the Caleb Balderstones. But there 
are mystics still—especially where there isa strain of Celtic blood, 
and of this class of beings was Stephen Saltren. 

The captain was in trouble, and whenever he was in trouble or 
unhappy he had recourse to prayer, and he prayed with most dis- 
engagement on his raft. He came to the quarry, when his mind 
was disturbed and his heart agitated, thrust himself out from land, 
and prayed where he believed himself to be unobserved and un- 
likely to be interrupted. 

The cause of his unrest on this occasion was the threat Lord 
Lamerton had uttered of closing the manganese mine. This mine 
had its adit, crushing-mill and washing floors at but a short 
distance from the great house. About fifteen years previous, a 
mine had been worked on the estate that yielded so richly, that 
with the profits, Lord Lamerton had been able to clear off some 
mortgages. That lode was worked out. It had been altogether 
an extraordinary one, bunching, as it is termed, into a great mass 
of solid manganese, but this bunch, when worked out, ended 
without a trace of continuance. Then, as Lord Lamerton was 
assured, another came to the surface in the hill behind the 
mansion, and as he was in want of money, he reluctantly permitted 
the mine to be opened within a rifle-shot of his house. The 
workings were out of sight, hidden by a plantation, and manganese 
mines make no great heaps of unsightly deposit ; nevertheless, the 
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mine was inconveniently near the place. It did not yield as it 
had promised, or as the experts had pretended it promised, and 
Lord Lamerton had lost all hope of making money by it. The 
vein was followed, but it never “bunched.” Foreign competition 
affected the market, English manganese was under-sold, and 
Wheal Perseverance, as the mine was called, did not pay for the 
“ working.” Lord Lamerton annually lost money on it. Then he 
was informed that the lode ran under Orleigh gardens, and 
promised freely to “bunch” under the mansion. That is to 
say, he was asked to allow his house to be undermined. This 
decided his lordship, and he announced that the mine must be 
abandoned. Bunch or no bunch, he was not going to have his 
old place tunnelled under and brought about his ears, on the 
chance—the chimerical chance—of a few thousand pounds’ worth 
of metal being extracted from the rock on which it stood. 

To Lord Lamerton his determination seemed right and reason- 
able. The land was his. The royalties were his; the house was 
his. Every man may do what he will with his own. If he 
has a penny in his pocket, he is at liberty to spend or to hoard it 
as he deems best. 

But this decision of his lordship threatened ruin or something 
like ruin to a good many men who had lived on the mine, to 
families whereof the father worked underground, and the children 
above washing ore on the floors. The cessation of the mining 
would throw all these out of employ. It was known to the miners 
that manganese mines were everywhere unprofitable and were 
being abandoned. Where then should they look for employment ? 

It was open to bachelors to migrate to America, but what were 
the married men to do? The captain would feel the stoppage of 
the mine most of all. He had kept the accounts of the output, 
had paid the wages, and sold the metal. The miners might, indeed, 
take temporary work on the new line in course of construction, but 
that meant a change of life from one that was regular, whilst living 
in settled homes, to a wandering existence, to makeshift housing, 
separation from their families, and to association with demoralising 
and lawless companions. The captain, however, had not this chance 
within reach. He could not migrate, because he possessed the 
little house in which he lived, together with an acre of garden 
ground beside it, which his father had enclosed and reclaimed. 
Moreover, he was not likely to find work which gave him a 
situation of authority and superiority. Instead of being a master, 
he must be content—if he found employ—to work as a servant. 
Hitherto, he had engaged and dismissed the hands, now he must 
become a hand—and be glad to be one—liable to dismissal. 
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It was natural that the men, and especially Saltren, should 
feel keenly and resent the closing of the mine. People see things 
as they affect themselves, and appreciate them only as they relate 
to their own affairs. I knew a man named Balhatchet who 
patented a quack medicine which he called his Heal-all, and this 
man never could be brought to see that the Fall of Man was a 
disaster to humanity, for, he argued, if there had been no fall, 
then no sickness, and therefore no place for Balhatchet’s Heal-all. 

According to ‘The Spectator,’ when the news reached London that 
the King of France was dead, “ Now we shall have fish cheaper,” 
was the greeting the tidings evoked. The miners were angry 
with the bleachers, because they used German manganese instead 
of that raised in England, and angry with the shippers for bringing 
it across the sea. But above all, at this time, they were inclined 
to resent the action of Lord Lamerton in closing the mine, for 
by so doing he was, as they put it, snatching the bread out of 
their hungry mouths, whilst himself eating cake. They did not 
believe that undermining the great house would disturb its 
foundations. That was a mere excuse. How could his lordship 
be sure that undermining would crack his walls till he had tried it ? 
And—supposing they did settle, what of that? They might be 
rebuilt. Themen had been told that his lordship had painted the 
north wall with impenetrable, anti-damp preparation, because on 
that side of the house the paper in the rooms became mildewed. 
If there was damp, what better means of drying the house than 
undermining it? Why should his lordship send many pounds to 
London for damp-excluding paint, when by spending the money 
in Orleigh he might so drain the soil through a level under the 
foundations that no moisture could possibly rise ? 

Lord Lamerton had made a great deal of money out of the first 
mine. He had provided good cottages for his tenants, the 
workmen, but so much the worse if they were to be turned out of 
them. 

The mine had been christened Wheal Perseverance, and what 
does perseverance mean, but going on with what is begun. If his 
lordship had not intended to carry on the mine indefinitely, he 
should not have called it Wheal Perseverance. When he gave it 
that name he as much as promised to keep it going always, and 
to stop it now was a breach of faith. Was it endurable that Lord 
Lamerton should close the mine? Who had put the manganese 
in the rock? Was it Lord Lamerton? What had the metal 
been run there for but for the good of mankind, that it might be 
extracted and utilized. God had carried the lode under Orleigh 
Park before a Lamerton was thought of. Was it justifiable that 
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one man through his aristocratic selfishness should interfere with 
the public good, should contravene the arrangements of the 
Creator? In the gospel the man who hid his talent was held up 
to condemnation, but here was a nobleman who sat down upon the 
talent belonging to a score of hard-working and necessitous men, 
desirous of extracting it, and refused them to do what God had 
commanded. Was there not a fable about a dog in the manger ? 
Was not his lordship a very dog in a manger, neither using the 
manganese himself, nor allowing those who desired to dig it out 
to put a pick into the ground and disturb it? May be there was 
a “bunch” under the state drawing-room large enough to support 
a score of families for three years, the men in meat and broad- 
cloth, the women in velvets and jockey-club essence. Lord 
Lamerton and Lady Lamerton begrudged them these necessaries 
of life. The laws of the land, no doubt, were on the side of the 
nobleman, but the law of God on that of the labourer. The laws 
were imposed on the people by a House of Lords and the Queen, 
and therefore they would agitate for the abolition of an hereditary 
aristocracy, and keep their hats on when next the National 
Anthem was played. 

There were more mixed up in the matter than his lordship. 
Lord Lamerton did nothing without consulting the agent, Mr. 
Macduff. The abandonment of the mine was Macduff’s doing. 
The reason was known to every one—Macduff was under the control 
of his wife. Mrs. Macduff was offended because the school- 
children did not curtsey and touch their caps when she drove 
through the village in her victoria. 

The rector also had a finger in this particular pie. He bore a 
spite against Captain Saltren, because the captain was not a 
churchman. Not a word had been said about stopping the lime- 
quarry. Ohno! of course not, for Captain Tubb taught in the 
Sunday-school. If Stephen Saltren had taken a class, nothing 
would have been said about discontinuing the mine. Therefore 
the miners resolved to join the Liberation Society and make an 
outcry for the disestablishment of the Church. 

So the men argued—we will not say reasoned, and that is no 
caricature of their arguments, not reasonings, in similar cases. 
The uneducated man is always a suspicious man. He never 
believes in the reasons alleged, these are disguises to hide the 
true springs of action. 

When his lordship was told how incensed the miners were, he 
made light of the matter. Pshaw! fiddlesticks! He was not 
going to have his dear old Elizabethan home in which he was 
born, and which had belonged to the Ingletts before they were 
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peers, tumbled about his ears like a pack of cards, just because 
there was a chance of finding three ha’porth of manganese under 
it. The mine had been a nuisance for some years. The standing 
up to their knees in water had been injurious to the health of the 
girls, many of whom had died of decline. Wheal Perseverance 
was a bad school of morals, lads and lasses worked together there, 
and necessarily in a semi-nude condition. The schoolmaster and 
the Government Inspector had complained that the attendance at 
school was bad and irregular, for the children could earn money 
on the washing floors, and did not see the fun of sitting at desks 
earning nothing. 

The miners had been a constant source of annoyance, they 
were all of them poachers, and had occasional fights with the 
keepers. The presence of the miners entailed the retention of 
extra keepers to protect the game, so that in this way also the 
mine proved expensive. Besides, the manganese dirtied the 
stream that flowed through the grounds, made it of a hideous 
tawny red colour, and spoiled the fishing not only in it, but in 
the river Ore, into which it discharged its turbid waters. 

The miners were all radicals and dissenters, and he would be 
glad to be rid of them. 

So every question has its two sides, equally plausible. 

Stephen Saltren had been from boyhood shy, silent and self- 
contained. His only book of study was the Bible, and his 
imagination was fired by its poetry and its apocalyptic visions. 
His thoughts were cast in Scriptural forms; his early companions 
had nick-named him the Methodist Parson. But Saltren had 
never permanently attached himself to any denomination. The 
Church was too ceremonious, he turned from her in dislike. He 
rambled from sect to sect seeking a dwelling-place, and finding 
only temporary lodging. For a while he was all enthusiasm, and 
flowed with grace, then the source of unction ran dry, and he 
attributed the failure to deficiencies in the community he had 
joined, left it to reeommence the same round of experiences and 
encounter the same disappointments in another. As a young 
man he had worked with his father at the original mine, Wheal 
Eldorado, and on his father’s death, had continued to live in the 
house his father had built on land he had appropriated. He 
continued to work at Eldorado, became captain in his father’s 
room, and when Eldorado was exhausted directed the works of 
Wheal Perseverance. Every one spoke highly of Stephen Saltren, 
as a steady, conscientious man, truthful and of unimpeachable 
honesty. But no one quite understood Saltren, he made no 
friends, he sought none; and he left on all with whom he came 
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in contact, the impression that he was a man of very abnormal 
character. 

Whilst Adam slept, the help-mate was formed and set by him. 
When he opened his eyes, it was with a start and with something 
like terror that he saw Eve at his side. He could not but believe 
he was still a prey to dreams. Ever since that first meeting love 
has come as a surprise on the sons of Adam, has come on them 
when least prepared to resist its advance, and has never been 
regarded in the first moment as a grave reality. 

Thousands of years have rolled their course, and love has 
remained unchanged, like the rose and the nightingale, neither 
developing forward to some higher form of activity, nor degene- 
rating to one less generous. 

The diseases pass through endless modifications, varying in 
phenomena with every generation, changing their symptoms, 
disguising their nature, but the fever of love is always one and 
runs the identical course. Enthusiasts have sought to stifle it in 
hair-cloth, and reduce its virulence by vaccination with foreign 
matter, but it resists every effort to subdue it. Society has 
attempted to discipline it and turn it to practical ends. But love 
is a fire which will consume all bonds and snap them, and is only 
finally extinguished with a handful of clay, when the breast 
in which it has burnt is reduced, ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust. 

Unexpectedly, unaccountably, the fever laid hold of Stephen 
Saltren. He lost his heart to Marianne Welsh, who had been 
servant at the park, a handsome girl, with refinement of manner 
beyond her class. 

He courted her for a month. She had left the great house 
for some unexplained reason, some folks said she was a liar, and 
had been dismissed because found out to be unreliable; others 
said she left because she was so good-looking that the rest 
of the maids were jealous of her and worried her out of her 
situation. 

Whilst courting Marianne, Saltren was a charmed man. His 
vision of the spiritual world became clouded, and he was not 
sensible of the loss. A new world of unutterable delight, and of 
ideal beauty, clothed in rainbow colours and bathed in brilliant 
light, had unfurled before him and now occupied his per- 
spective. 

The acquaintanceship led at once to marriage. There was no 
delay. ‘There was no occasion for delay. Saltren possessed his 
own house and land, and was in receipt of a good salary. The 
marriage ensued; and then another change came over Saltren. 
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The new world of love and beauty, so real, faded as the mirage of 
the desert, disclosing desert and dead bones. 

Seven months after the marriage, Marianne became the mother 
of a boy, and only Stephen knew that the son was not his own. 
A cruel act of treachery had been committed. Marianne had 
taken his name, not because she loved him, but to hide her own 
dishonour. 

When he knew how he had been deceived, a barb entered 
Stephen’s heart, and he was never after free from its rankle. A 
fire was kindled in his veins that smouldered and gnawed its way 
outwards, certain eventually to flare forth in some sudden and 
unexpected outbreak. He became more reserved, more dreamy, 
more fantastic than before his marriage, and more of an enigma to 
those with whom he associated. 

“Tet the babe be christened Giles Inglett,” said Marianne, 
“that has a distinguished sound, none of your vulgar Jacks, and 
Harry’s, and Bills—besides, it will be taken as a compliment at 
the park, and may be of benefit to the little fellow afterwards.” 

Saltren shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is your child, call it what you will.” 

The boy was brought up by Stephen as his son, none doubted 
the paternity. But Saltren never kissed the infant, never showed 
the child love, took no interest in the welfare of the youth. To 
his wife he was cold, stern and formal. He allowed her to see that 
he could never forgive the wrong that had been done him. 

So much for the past of Captain Stephen Saltren. Now, on this 
spring Sunday morning, Arminell Inglett watched the man at his 
devotions on the raft. She allowed him to proceed with them 
undisturbed for some time ; but she could not spend the whole day 
in the owl’s nest. Saltren must be roused from his spiritual 
exercises and raptures.. He must assist her—he must surely 
have ropes at his disposal, and could call men to help in her 
release. 

She called him by name. 

Her call was re-echoed from the rocky walls of the quarry. 
Saltren looked up, looked about, and remained expectant, with 
uplifted hands and eyes. 

Then, half impatiently, half angrily, Arminell flung the crimson- 
covered novel of Gaboreau far out into the air, to fall on or 
near Saltren, in the hopes of directing his attention to her 
position. 

He saw the fluttering book in the air, and stretched forth his 
hands to receive it. The book whirled about, expanded, turned 
over, shut, and shot down into the pond, where it floated one 
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moment with its red cover upwards. Captain Saltren was engrossed 
in interest to see and to secure the book, he sculled towards it, 
stooped over the water to grasp it, lost balance, and fell forward, 
and in his effort to recover the volume and save himself from 
immersion, touched it, and the book went under the raft and 
disappeared. 

The attempt to attract attention to herself had failed, and 
Arminell uttered an exclamation of vexation. 
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Charles Lamb's Letters. 


Tue republication of the letters of Charles Lamb, “ newly arranged 
with additions,” in two volumes of convenient size, under the care 
of an editor who, for seven years past, has been dealing with the 
literary remains of Elia, gives occasion and material for dealing 
with a subject of never-fading, if not of exciting interest. To 
those among us, fallen on feverish days of little leisure and less 
quiet, who long to find, in their reading, some still retreats and 
waters that go softly, here are places of renovation and refresh- 
ment where they may fleet the time carelessly as in the golden 
world. It is true that deep undertones of sorrow are heard now 
and again, but from shrill petulance and pettiness and the strife 
of tongues we are far removed, as in a sanctuary. 

There is no dulness, either, in this “region pure.” Its air, 
“gently, yet nimbly, recommends itself unto our tired senses.” 
Of quips and cranks and merry jests, “within the limits of 
becoming mirth,” there is no stint. But we are mainly interested 
in the self-portraiture of a gentle, loving, resolute soul, who saw 
clearly, felt keenly, and wrote frankly. 

The outline of Lamb’s story is so well known that perhaps some 
apology is needed for glancing at it here; but any account of the 
letters would be wholly inadequate without some adjustment of 
them to the lines of the writer’s life. The earliest letter belongs 
to Lamb’s twenty-first year. He came out of a lunatic asylum 
just before he came of age. “The six weeks that finished last 
year and began this, your very humble servant spent very 
agreeably in a mad-house at Hoxton,” he tells Coleridge—who 
was then the only friend he had in the world. Slow,of speech 
and reserved of manners, no one (in 1796) sought or cared for 
Lamb’s society, and he was left alone. Books were to him instead 
of friends. 

Coleridge had been his schoolfellow at Christ’s Hospital, and 
the friendship there begun lasted, after certain breaks and inter- 
ruptions, throughout their joint life. He was his sole corres- 
pondent, (as far as this collection shows) from May 1796, till 


January 1798, a period including the great catastrophe of Lamb’s 
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early years, the death of his mother by the hand of his sister 
Mary. 

That sister, who will ever be remembered with him in their 
“dual loneliness,” was ten years his senior. Their only brother 
John was two years older than Mary, and the three were the 
survivors of a family of seven. Their father had been the 
confidential servant and friend of one of the benchers of the Inner 
Temple, Samuel Salt. Born in Crown Office Row, and bred at 
Christ’s Hospital, Charles Lamb in early youth had passed, as has 
been said, from “cloister to cloister,” and something of the staid 
sobriety of his sombre surroundings was infused into his childhood. 
His intervals of recreation, too, were enjoyed among the old-world 
associations of that ancient seat of the Plumer family (at 
Blakesware, near Widford, Herts) where his grandmother Field 
had been housekeeper. His sister’s education had been mainly 
the “ browsing at will on the fair and wholesome pasturage of a 
spacious closet of good old English reading.” So that both had, 
at least mentally, the “stamp of old-fashionedness,” the “ antique 
cast that always seems to promise ill-luck and penury.” ‘The 
latter omen was unfulfilled: but they had much tribulation. 
One crowning, golden piece of good fortune was vouchsafed to 
them, but even that turned to bitterness in the enjoyment. It 
had been forestalled by the dread inheritance of woe, already 
close at hand in these early Coleridge days. 

In these letters to his schoolfellow we have record of Lamb’s 
early rhymings and criticisms, and of his love-story, at least in 
its essentials and its climax. The last-named business was, 
indeed, mere matter of the fancy, and faded like a morning dream 
in the fuller daylight of his manhood. But while it lasted it 
reigned royally, “overwhelming and subduing his nature quite,” 
and this for “seven of his goldenest years.” That he could rouse 
himself to the recognition of its intrinsic unreality, and could 
relegate it to its proper realm of shadow, shows how essentially 
sane was his mind, and how sound and true his moral as well as 
his intellectual judgment. The “wanderings with a fair-hair’d 
maid” became a “fading idea.” Even the recollection needed 
pardon. He writes (I. 45) :— 


“Tt is a passion of which I retain nothing. "Twas a weakness of which 
I may say, in the words of Petrarch (whose Life is now open before me), 
‘if it drew me out of some vices, it also prevented the growth of many 
virtues, filling me with the love of the creature rather than of the 
Creator, which is the death of the soul.’ Thank God, the folly has left 
me for ever. Not even a review of my love verses renews one wayward 
wish in me.” ' 
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When, not long after, he has dedicated the poems produced by 
“Love in Idleness” to his “ best friend and sister” (I. 48); he 
thus refers to them :— 


“T fling off the passion, pleased and satisfied with myself that the 
weakness troubles me no longer. I am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes 
of my sister and my poor old father. Oh, my friend! I think sometimes 
could I recall the days that are past, which among them should I choose ? 
Not those ‘merrier’ days, not ‘the pleasant days of hope,’ not ‘ those 
wanderings with a fair-haired maid,’ which I have so often and so 
feelingly regretted, but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for 
her school-boy. What would I give to call her back to earth for one day! 
on my knees to ask her pardon for all those little asperities of temper, 
which, from time to time, have given her gentle spirit pain!—and the 
day, my friend, I trust, will come. There will be ‘time enough’ for kind 
offices of love, if ‘Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. Hereafter, her meek 
spirit shall not reproach me. Oh, my friend, cultivate the filial feelings ! 
and let no man think himself released from the kind ‘charities’ of 
relationship: these shall give him peace at the last: these are the best 
foundation for every species of benevolence.” 


Of this effort and self-conquest the inward happiness of his 
whole after-life was the due reward. To his already maturing 
mind and heart the shock of his mother’s death had brought a 
sudden ripeness, steadying for ever his wavering intellects, and 
giving him “something else to do than to regret.” Henceforward 
the onward path was strait and clear. To take care of his father 
and his sister for his own life and beyond it was his task—and his 
alone, for John went his way “marching in quite an opposite 
direction.” From that task he never swerved, and if, now and 
again, he faltered in despair, and a ery of agony escaped him, it 
was only from his dread of failure in this main purpose of his 
life, never from any repining, or reluctation from a duty whose 
difficulty but endeared it to his brave and loving nature. 

“Tt is pleasing in embroideries to have a lively work on a sad 
and solemn ground,” says Bacon, speaking of the comforts and 
hopes of “adversity, the blessing of the New Testament ”—and 
here the underlying gloom is relieved by, and enhances, all that 
play of glancing humour, all that delicacy of taste, all that swift, 
sure judgment in things literary which is ever associated with his 
name—one of the few usually given in full. Ben Jonson and Sir 
Thomas Browne had surnames needing the distinction granted, 
not of necessity but as a tribute of familiar affection, to Charles 
Lamb and Izaak Walton. 

In these letters we have the story of his mother’s death, his 
desperate but successful struggle to master his own grief for the 
sake of those left to him, his enumeration of the kindness—so to 
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speak, the kindred—raised up to the family in their desolation. 
All this is so told that the impression abides. Lamb’s own 
practical sense had ample occupation in arranging ways and 
means so that Mary should remain in a private asylum, and not 
be sent to a hospital, as his brother wished. Charles carried his 
point in that matter, and also in taking charge of his imbecile 
father, “which poor John has not even hinted a wish, at any 
future time even to share with me.” ‘The crisis once over, his 
spirits were equal to gently rallying Coleridge on his habit of 
veering about, in his plans of life, from one hope to the other and 
settling nowhere (I. 38) :— 


“You seem to be taking up splendid schemes of fortune only to lay 
them down again; and your fortunes are an ignis fatuus that has been 
conducting you in thought from Lancaster Court, Strand, to somewhere 
near Matlock; then jumping across to Dr. Somebody’s whose son's tutor 
you were likely to be: and would to God the dancing demon may conduct 
you at last to the ‘life and labours of a cottager.’ . . . I should ill deserve 
God’s blessings, which, since the late terrible event, have come down in 
mercy upon us, if I indulged regret or querulousness.” 


In matters literary, the tone of these letters—in his twenty- 
first year—is not merely firm and manly, but often not that of a 
young man. There is far more gaicty and spring-time gladness 
in the letters written in his middle-age. The terse decision of 
the style may be partly due to repulsion from the flabbiness 
which was Coleridge’s least attractive characteristic—the per- 
petual immaturity of his perpetual youth, interesting doubtless, 
but irritating too. 

In dealing with Coleridge’s poetry, Lamb's fear to offend is 
often at odds with his honesty, but he manages to reconcile the 
conflicting influences. A poem or a stanza is perhaps cleared by 
the usual critical rules, and immediately, by a law above them, 
condemned without appeal. A relative excellence is readily 
admitted, and then a positive triviality is implied in some after- 
remark, none the less effective because half-involuntary, as from 
the mere compulsion of truth. Coleridge was a little over-fond 
of his now well-known lines, “ Ere sin could blight,” &. Lamb 
says (I. 16) :— 


“The Epitaph has danced about, out of the’ Morning Chronicle into the 
Watchman, and thence back into your collection. It is very pretty, and 
you seem to think so; but, may be, o’er looked its chief merit, that of 
filling up a whole page. I.had once deemed sonnets of unrivalled use 
that way, but your Epitaphs, I find, are the more diffuse.” 


Of the ‘Monody on Henderson’ the judgment is—“it is so 
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superlatively excellent, that I can only wish it perfect, which I 
can’t help feeling it is not quite.” 

Lamb had parodied some unhappy dactyls of Coleridge’s, 
remarking “They are what you would call good per se”—a 


criticism and treatment not relished by their author, to whom 
came the rejoinder :— 


“For your Dactyls, I am sorry you are so sore about ’em—a very Sir 
Fretful! In good troth, the Dactyls are good Dactyls, but their measure 
is naught. Be not yourself ‘half anger, half agony,’ if I pronounce your 
darling lines not to be the best you ever wrote—you have written much.” 


A contribution by Coleridge to Southey’s ‘Joan of Arc’—an 
excrescence of some two hundred lines—was a sore trouble to 
Lamb. He perceived at once (as did the author also, in course of 
time) the absurdity of this “ cock-and-a-bull story of the publican’s 
daughter and the lamentable episode of the waggoner, his wife 
and six children—why not nine? it would have been just half as 
pathetic again.” Then came a kindly remorse at the pain he was 
giving, and with reiterated praises of the ‘Religious Musings,’ 
he poured balsam into the wounds he had been inflicting on his 


poor friend’s vanity. Again the process is repeated, this time 
with more elaboration (I. 69) :— 


“Your poem is altogether admirable . . . I perceived all its excellences 
on a first reading as readily as now you have been removing a fancied 
film from my eyes. I was only struck with a certain faulty disproportion 
between the matter and the style . . . I had an end in view: I wished to 
make you reject the poem only as being discordant with the other, and 
in subservience to that end it was politicly done in me to overpass and 
make no mention of merit which, could you think me capable of over- 
looking, might reasonably damn for ever in your judgment all preten- 
sions, in me, to be critical. There—I will be judged by Lloyd, whether 
I have not made a very handsome recantation.” (Lamb then illustrates 
his position by the case of a man whose friend asks him his opinion of a 
certain young lady.) “The deluded wight gives judgment against her in 
toto... his friend looks blank: he begins to smell a rat; wind veers 
about ; he acknowledges her good sense, &c . . . The reconciled gentle- 
man smiles applause, squeezes him by the hand, and hopes he will do him 
the honour of taking a bit of dinner with Mrs. and him—a plain 
family dinner, some day next week—‘for I suppose you never heard we 
were married.’ . . . Yet do I perceive I am in some sort straitened. You 


are manifestly wedded to this poem, and what fancy hath joined, let no 
man separate.” 





With gingerly preparation, he again touches the sore place 
with an examination of the diction of the poem chiefly to urge 
the merit of simplicity :—“I hate made dishes at the Muses’ 


banquet,” and then quickly harks back to the ‘ Religious 
Musings.’ 
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“You were building your house on a rock when you rested your fame 
on that poem. I can scarce bring myself to believe that I am admitted to 
a familiar correspondence, and al] the license of friendship, with a man 
who writes blank verse like Milton. Now this is delicate flattery, indirect 


flattery. Go on with your Maid of Orleans and be content to be second 
to yourself.” 


"Twas all very well, but the wounds still smarted. Not even 
that ingenious apologue, not even urging him to “ write an epic 
poem,” would do the business. Lamb had to bear the slighting 
mention of his own last poem, and to plead piteously that at least 
one line in it was a “rich” fine full line. Even this was better 
than the long “ unfriendlike silence” of two months immediately 


following his unlucky criticism. His remonstrances were urgent 
and tender (I. 74) :— 


“‘T have been too familiar with neglect to feel much from the semblance 
of it. Yet, to suspect one’s self overlooked and in the way to oblivion, is a 
feeling rather humbling; perhaps, as tending to self-mortification, not 
unfavourible to the spiritual state. Still, as you meant to confer no 
benefit on the soul of your friend, you do not stand quite clear from the 


imputation of unkindliness (a word, by which I mean the diminutive of 
unkindness).” 


He enquires about Lloyd, and Sarah and little Hartley. 


“Coleridge, I am not trifling; nor are these matter-of-course questions 
only. You are all very dear and precious to me. . . I have but two or 
three people in the world to whom I am more than indifferent, and I can’t 
afford to whistle them off to the winds. . . Now du answer this. Friend- 
ship, and acts of friendship, should be reciprocal, and free as the air. A 
friend should never be reduced to beg an alms of his fellow; yet I will 
beg an alms; I entreat you to write and tell me all about poor Lloyd, and 
all of you. God love and preserve you all!” 


This was written in April 1797. In June came an invitation 
to Stowey (I. 76): 


“T stared with wild wonderment to see thy well-known hand again. It 
revived many a pleasing recollection of an epistolary intercourse, of late 
strangely suspended, once the joy of my life. Before I even opened thy 
letter I figured to myself a sort of complacency which my little hoard at 
home would feel at receiving the new-comer into the little drawer where 
I keep my treasures of this kind ... You have done well in writing to 


me.” 

Alas! it was even in this very letter—medio de fonte leporum— 
that the slighting mention of his poem occurred. 

The visit was duly paid, and has left its record in Coleridge’s 
lines, “This Lime-tree Bower my Prison,” containing the 
apostrophe to “my gentle-hearted Charles!”—which Lamb so 
often preteuded to resent. He had been-very quiet, from mental 
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exhaustion, “ not from sullenness, nor I hope from any bad motive, 
but in truth, disuse has made me awkward at talking.” Soon after 
his return, his troubles were renewed. Mary, whom he had taken 
out of the asylum and placed in lodgings at Hackney, in the hope 
‘that she never would be so ill again,” suffered a relapse. It was 
now Coleridge’s turn to write “many kind letters, and to receive 
no answer.” Lamb accuses himself (I. 85) :— 


“T don’t deserve your attentions. An unnatural indifference has been 
creeping on me since my last misfortunes, or I should have seized the 
first opening of a correspondence with you. To you I owe much, under 
God. In my brief acquaintance with you in London, your conversations 
won me to this better cause, and rescued me from the polluting spirit of 
the world. I might have been a worthless character without you; as it is 
I do possess a certain improvable portion of devotional feelings, though 
when I view myself in the light of divine truth, and not according to the 
common measures of human judgment I am altogether corrupt and 
sinful. This is not cant. I am very sincere.” 


There was no cant in this frank recognition of the good 
Coleridge had done him—a fresh proof of the soundness of his 
judgment in the deeper things of life. Coleridge, indeed, was for 
a time neglectful, even scornful, towards his friend. When about 
to start for his German tour, he said, “ Poor Lamb! if he wants 
any knowledge, let him apply to me.” ‘ Gentle-hearted Charles” 
wanted not manhood, and this insolence met with its merited 
chastisement, in a set of “theological theses,” to be (by 8. T. C.) 
“defended or oppugned, or both.” Here Lamb circa precordia 
ludit with a vengeance. Coleridge’s pseudo-seraphic complacency, 
disdain of lesser men, rich rhetorical preachments with poor 
performance of practical duties, a certain falsetto tone in his 
moralities, all are touched with an unerring, unsparing hand. 
It is queried whether honesty be an angelic virtue, whether 
practice be not sub-celestial and merely human, whether the 
beatific vision be not self-contemplation, and a lurid suggestion 
ends the series—‘“ Whether an immortal and amenable soul may 
not come to be damned at last, and the man never suspect it 
beforehand ?” (I. 89). 

No wonder that after this there was a two years’ silence. Yet 
in the very mid-darkness of the eclipse, Lamb tackled Southey for 
giving but scant praise to the ‘Ancient Mariner.’ He hit the 
weak point of his new correspondent with his usual accuracy. 
“T think you are too apt to conclude faintly, with some cold 
moral . . . a moral should be wrought into the body and soul of a 
poem, not tagged to the end.” As before, literary criticism and 
household history furnish the main topics, but with a difference 
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in the tone. Modest always, Lamb, though complying, is less 
reverential, than in the letters to Coleridge. Deference, of course, 
is not wanting: e.g., in a remorseful remembrance of Sam Grice 
who had been serviceable to him in that “ worst of times.” 


“Tell him that I retain a most affectionate remembrance of his old 
friendliness, and an earnest wish to renew our intercourse. In this I am 
serious. I cannot recommend him to your society, because I am afraid 
whether he be quite worthy of it; but I have no right to dismiss him from 
my regard ” (I. 106). 

About this time, a new acquaintance, Thomas Manning—a 
Platonist, mathematician, traveller in China, “a man in a 
thousand ”—was to call forth some of Lamb’s finest fancies and 
wildest whims. In the letter to him here placed (I think by 
inadvertence) second instead of first in the series, Lamb with 
happy infelicity, says, “My scribbling days are past,’—with 
“lia” twenty years ahead! not unindebted either to these very 
letters, wherein we make acquaintance with the “ Heathen,” and 
follow the fortunes of Godwin’s Antonio, and are otherwise choicely 
entertained. At the beginning—a good omen—the quarrel with 
Coleridge is ended. 


“ Coleridge has been with me now for nigh three weeks, and the more I 
see of him in the quotidian undress and relaxation of his mind, the more 
cause I see to love him, and believe him a very good man, and all those 
foolish impressions to the contrary fly off like morning slumbers ” 


(I. 115). 

To this favourable (and essentially just) judgment he held 
henceforward, and no further jar occurred in the relations between 
S. T. C. and the Lambs, who “were, as it were, his heart.” 
Indeed, no other trouble of this kind was in store for Charles, 
except the short-lived misunderstanding with Southey, and then 
the reconciliation included his ill-conditioned, but repentant, friend 
Hazlitt, whom Lamb had declared to be, “in his natural state, one 
of the wisest and finest spirits breathing.” 

Lamb never (save in the case of Coleridge) fell out with a friend 
but in the cause of another friend. If a matter touched himself 
alone, it received a different treatment. Wordsworth sent him 
the second volume of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ with excuses for not 
having acknowledged ‘John Woodvil,’ from an almost insur- 
mountable aversion to letter-writing. Lamb replied in due form 
and time. The result is told in a letter (now first published) to 
Manning of Feb. 15, 1801:— 


“T enumerated several of the passages which had most affected me, 
adding unfortunately, that no single piece had moved me so forcibly as 
the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ the ‘Mad Mother,’ or the ‘Lines at Tintern 
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Abbey.’ The post did not sleep a moment. I received almost instanta- 
neously a long letter of four sweating pages from my reluctant letter- 
writer, the purport of which was, that he was sorry his second volume had 
not given me more pleasure (devil a hint did I give that it had not pleased 
me) and was compelled to wish that my range of sensibility was more 
extended, being obliged to believe that I should receive large influxes of 
happiness and happy thoughts (I suppose from the L. B.) with a deal of 
stuff about a certain Union of Tenderness and Imagination. . . After 
one has been reading Shakespeare twenty of the best years of one’s life, 
to have a fellow start up and prate about some unknown quality which 
Shakespeare possessed in a degree inferior to Milton and somebody else! ! 
This was not to be all my castigation. Coleridge, whe: had not written to 
me some months before, starts up frum his bed of sickness to reprove me 
for my hardy presumption; four lung pages, equally sweaty and more 
tedious, came from him .. . What am I tu do with such people? I shall 
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certainly write them a very merry letter” (I. 327). 


We have to regret that this “ very merry letter” is non-extant, 
and can only “dream that it is one of the lost Decades of Livy.” 
Of its quality we may judge by that of its brethren here 
fortunately preserved to us. Witness, for one, the picture of the 
“ Heathen,” “George Dyer of burlesque memory,” a classical 
scholar in chambers in Clifford’s Inn, “like a dove in an asp’s 
nest,” than whose heart God “never put a kinder into flesh of 
man.” George, “with a head uniformly wrong, and a heart 
uniformly right,” had been preparing two ponderous volumes of 
poetry and criticism. In August, 1800, they are said to impend 
“over the town, and are threatened to fall in the winter. The first volume 
contains every sort of poetry, except personal satire, which George, in his 
truly original prospectus, renouncveth for ever, whimsically foisting the 
intention in between the price of his book and the propused number of 
subscribers. The second volume is all criticism; wherein he demonstrates 
to the entire satisfaction of the literary world, in a way that must silence 
all reply for ever, that the pastoral was introduced by Theocritus, and 
polished by Virgil and Pope; that Gray and Mason (who always hunt in 
couples in George’s brain) have a goud deal of poetic fire and true lyric 
genius; that Cowley was ruined by excess of wit (a warning to all 
moderns); that Charles Lloyd, Charles Lamb, and William Wordsworth, 
in later days, have struck the true chords of poesy ” (I. 131). 

In the preparation of these volumes, Dyer had turned deviously 
right and left. One while, nothing would serve him but the 
instant possession of Manning’s Algebra. He talks frantically of its 
purchase, “‘ which shows him far gone, for he has not been master 
of seven shillings a good time.” A copy is begged by Lamb from 
the author, with whom a meeting is projected. “It would make 
him wash his old flannel gown (that has not been washed to my 
knowledge since it has been his—oh! the long time) with tears of 
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joy.” But there are other rubs and botches in the work. Dr. 
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Anderson, who lived “under the imputation of being deranged,” 
George liking him rather the better for it, happened in Dyer’s 
hearing to name the ‘ Epigoniad,’ by one Wilkie, 


“ An epic poem in which there is not one tolerable good line all through, 
but every incident and speech borrowed from Homer. George had been 
sitting inattentive, seemingly, to what was going on—hatching of nega- 
tive quantities—when, suddenly, the name of his old friend Homer stung 
his pericranicks, and, jumping up, he begged to know where he could 
meet with Wilkie’s works. It was a curious fact, he said, that there 
should be such an epic poem and he not know of it; and he must get a 
copy of it, as he was going to touch pretty deeply upon the subject of the 
epic—and he was sure there must be some things good in a poem of 8,000 
lines! I was pleased with this transient return of his reason, and 
recurrence to his old ways of thinking; it gave me great hopes of a 
recovery ” (I. 126). 


The Doctor made further mischief by “setting George’s brains 


mad about the old Scotch writers, Barbour, Douglas’s <neid, 
Blind Harry, &c.” 


“We returned home in a return post-chaise (having dined with the 
Doctor), and George kept wondering and wondering, for eight or nine 
turnpike miles, what was the name, and striving to recollect the name of 
a poet anterior to Barbour. I begged to know what was remaining of his 
works. ‘There is nothing extant of his works, sir; but by all accounts 
he seems to have been a fine genius!’ . . . Mark, he has never read any of 
these books (of Barbour and the rest) but is impatient till he reads them 
all at the Ductor’s suggestion” (I. 133). 


And now the great work is nearing publication. Even the 
preface—of eighty pages—is written and printed, when (as Lamb 
writes under date Dec, 17, 1800) (I. 157) :— 


“George Dyer’s phrenitis has come to a crisis; he is raging and 
furiously mad. I waited on the heathen, Thursday was a se’nnight. The 
first symptom which struck my eye, and gave me incontrovertible proof 
of the fatal truth, was a pair of nankeen pantaloons four times too big for 
him, which the said heathen did pertinaciously affirm to be new. 

“They were absolutely ingrained with the accumulated dirt of ages; but 
he affirmed them to be clean. He was going to visit a Jady that was nice 
about those things, and that’s the reason be wore nankeen that day. And 
then he danced, and capered, and fidgeted, and pulled up his pantaloons, 
and huyged his intolerable flannel v:stment closer about his poetic loins. 
Anon he gave it loose to the zephyrs .. . Then he caught at a proof- 
shect and catched up a laundress’s bill instead— made a dart at Bluomfield’s 
Poems, and threw them in agony aside. I could not bring him to one 
direct reply; he could not maintain his jumping mind in a right line for 
the tithe of a moment by Cliffurd’s Inn clock. He must go to the 
printers immediately: (the most unlucky accident!) he had struck off 
five hundred impressious of his poems which were ready for delivery to 
subscribers, and the preface must all be expunged. There were eighty 
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pages of preface, and not till that morning had he discovered that in the 
very first page of said preface he had set out with a principle of criticism 
fundamentally wrong which vitiated all his following reasoning. The 
preface must be expunged, though it cost him £30 the lowest calculation. 
. .. In vain have his real friends remonstrated against this midsummer 
madness. George is as obstinate as a Primitive Christian, and wards 
and parries all our thrusts with one unanswerable fence: Sir, ’tis of 
great consequence the world is not misled!” 


Other failings of Dyer are touched with loving adroitness. We 
laugh, but we respect him all the while. 


“George brings all sorts of people together, setting up a sort of 
agrarian law, or common property in matter of society: but for once he 
has done me a great pleasure, while he was only pursuing a principle, as 
ignes fatui may light you home.” 


This was the occasion of the introduction of Rickman, “a 
pleasant hand,” up to everything, down to everything—a perfect 
man.” But he also knew Bloomfield, “a damned stupid hound in 
company,’ and read the ‘Farmer’s Boy’ aloud to Lamb, who 
thought it childish, “no selection, all is described.” On opening 
the book afterwards, he says; “he is always silly about poor Giles, 
and those abject kind of phrases, which mark a man that looks up 
to wealth . . . he makes me sick.” 

Lamb is nearly always right in his critical ¢nstincts. He sophis- 
ticates a little now and then, but he is aware of his foibles and 
generally avoids their influence. ‘They spring from his sympathy, 
sometimes excessive and irrelevant: “pity begets love, and love 
admiration; and then it goes hard with people but they lie.” 
He early took stock of his mental endowments, and could say to 
Coleridge, “I know my capacities better than you do.” And 
earlier still he was familiar with the standards of literary ex- 
cellence in his own chosen line of study. At twenty he had 
already his book of extracts from Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Massiuger, and his other “ midnight darlings; ” and his reading 
of Shakespeare must have dated from his entrance into Christ's 
Hospital. Accuracy, indeed, in the matter of quotation he never 
compassed. He discourses delightfully on the spirit and meaning 
of his authors, but their words often elude his memory. Words- 
worth or Lovelace “ Lucy” or “Althea” alike suffer under 
probation. As for Shakespeare, Lamb talks of ** women in boy’s 
clothes ” in ‘ All’s Well ;’ makes a queer metrical jumble of “ King, 
Hamlet, Koyal Dane, Father,’ and then calls it a “ beautiful 
climax ;” and knocks the humour out of Silence’s “twice and 
once” by inversion. After these instances, such eccentricities as 
“ Heartleap Well,” and “ Lord Ogilby ” are scarce worth mention. 
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That the letters are written with great care is evident by the 
after-service of several in “ Elia.” It is curious to remark in a 
very early letter to Coleridge and Lloyd jointly (I. 73), the first 
impressions of a meeting in “St. John’s Street yesterday” (Feb. 
12, 1797) which “cured me of Quakerism,” but was the founda- 
tion of an essay highly laudatory of the Friends. In the letter 
is the apostrophe :—‘ Reader, if thou hadst seen,” &c. The 
ultimate publication of the sketch must have been in his mind. 
But a comparison of letter with essay shows a curious perversion 
of the original impression. Either Lamb’s reminiscence was at 
fault, or he manipulated it for artistic purposes. The “ fanatic 
forehead ” of the Quaker where “ wit never comes, that comes to 
all,” is changed into a “ figure to set off against Paul preaching.” 
The poor auditor who “had the delicacy not to laugh out,” 
though the broad-brims and the ravings were too much for his 
gravity, is in the essay a “reeling sea-ruffian,” come with the 
avowed intention of disturbance, who, receiving a new heart, “ sits 
presently as a lamb among lambs.” The reappearance of the 
letter will not seem strange to the readers of “Distant Corre- 
spondents,” “The Tombs in the Abbey,” and “ Amicus Redivivus.” 

The first volume is mainly concerned with the Dii majores— 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth. In the second these are 
mingled with a crowd of lesser deities and mere mortals, Leigh 
Hunt, and Hood, Clare, Crabb Robinson, and Dibdin. Here, too, 
is the turning point of Lamb’s life, his Hegira from the India 
House in March 1825, when he “stammered out a bow, and went 
home for ever,” which, in this case, was nine years. That the 
other side of the correspondence is wanting does not trouble us, 
for his sentences are so many facets flashing back all meeting 
lights with added brilliancy. He adopts his tone to his corre- 
spondent’s, but the voice is always his own. When he writes to 
Manning, his imagination takes some of its widest, happiest 
flights, and this practical side of things is transtigured by his 
humour. With Godwin he is, at first, more point-device and 
punctilious than usual. Lamb fancied that because Godwin was 
coldly, Pharisaically methodical, he was of course trustworthy and 
exact, and so became self-depreciatory. It is pretty to observe 
how he and Dorothy Wordsworth understand each other at once 
(I. 212). He opens his heart to her about Mary (I. 212) :— 


“I have every reason to suppose that this illness, like all her former 
ones, will be but temporary; but I cannot always feel so. Meantime she 
is dead to me, and I miss a prop. All my strength is gone, and I am like 
a fool, bereft of her co-operation. I dare not think, lest I sbould think 
wrong; so used am I to look up to her in the least and the biggest 
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perplexity. To say all that I know of her would be more than I think 
anybody could believe, or even understand ; and when I hope to have her 
well again with me, it would be sinning against her feelings to go about 
to praise her; for I can conceal nothing that I do from her. She is older 
and wiser and better than I, and all my wretched imperfections I cover to 
myself by resvlutely thinking on her goodness. She would share life and 
death, heaven and hell, with me. She lives but for me; and I know I 
have been wasting and teasing her life for five years past incessantly with 
my cursed drinking and ways of going on. But even in this upbraiding 
of myself I am offending against her, for I know that she has cleaved to 
me for better, for worse; and if the balance has been against her hitherto, 
it was a noble trade.” 


It has been well said by Mr. Ainger in his ‘ Life of Lamb,’ 
(p. 62):— This exclusive devotion was not a good thing for 
either. They wanted some strong human interests from outside 
to assist them to bear those of home.” 

To Dorothy he shows his appreciation of the practical value of 
Coleridge’s resolves (I. 262) :-— 


“Coleridge has powdered his head, and looks like Bacchus, Bacchus 
ever sleek and young. He is going to turn sober, but his clock has not 
struck yet; meantime he pours down goblet after goblet, the second to 
see where the first is gone, the third to see no harm happens to the 
second, a fourth to say there is another coming, and a fifth to say he is 
not sure he is the last.” 


This was in August 1810. Dorothy had shown her sense of 
the matter in February, when she wrote about Coleridge’s breach 
of his promise to her brother,—* we have often cautioned Cole- 
ridge as to making promises.” This particular lapse, as she drolly 
records, was occasioned by Coleridge’s having been “ put out of 
his regular course by waiting for books to consult respecting 
Duty.” The letter is in the Coleorton correspondence (II. 112), 
of which Dorothy’s epistles are the most attractive portion. 

Lamb is always on his guard against sentimentalism—as it was 
well that the author of ‘ Rosamond Gray’ should be. He was also 
aware of a greater peril to one of his sympathetic nature— 
insincerity. He is “really cut up” about Nelson (whom he had 
seen “looking every inch a hero”), but he will not appear to 
mourn for Lord Byron, and all the comment he makes on the 
death of Charlotte of Wales is—‘I got a nice holiday on 
Wednesday by favour of a princess dying.” He does not favour 
the “cheap sensibility ” of erecting a monument to Clarkson in 
his life-time (though he is ready with his guinea) but prefers to 
be “modest for a modest man.” Not for ease of heart, not for 
mere peace and quiet, will he let go his wisdom or his frankness ; 
speaking the truth in love always, but refusing to be silent 
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merely because speech is awkward. And when he has said his 
word, he discerns with the true tact of the heart whether there 
is any use in repeating it. He liberates his soul, and there an end. 
He has not the vanity to think that he can infuse common sense 
into George Dyer, or severe self-judging taste into Bernard 
Barton, but he will give them of his best ungrudgingly. And 
how hard the task must have been we learn from many a passage, 
especially of the second volume. It is a “sore effort””—“ letter- 
ising has been oppressive ”—“ my head aches at the bare thought 
of letter-writing.” Besides, his social instincts were so strong 
that writing seemed inadequate to their expression, “Oh,” he 
exclaims (I. 127) :— 


“One glimpse of the human face, and shake of the human hand, is 
better than whole reams of this cold, thin correspondence; yea, of more 
worth than all the letters that have sweated the fingers of sensibility, from 
Madame Sévigné and Balzac to Sterne and Shenstone.” 


Yet there are few lapses of correspondence through his 
fault. His friends set him no good example. Coleridge would 
leave letters, urgently needing reply, unnoticed for weeks, for 
months, for ever. Wordsworth let eight weeks go by without 
thanking his friend Beaumont for the gift of an estate. But 
Lamb—save for good reason or excuse—is more considerate, as 
became one who appreciated punctuality in this respect. In his 
benediction on the new-come Talfourd he wishes the infant, 
“ friends, and those pretty regular correspondents.” 

Delicacy—with no detriment to robustness—of feeling, is a 
leading mark of these letters. A touch of the ludicrous does 
not detract from—heightens rather—this characteristic. Lamb 
will check his hobby-horse in mid-career if it curvet unseason- 
ably, or threaten the shins of the bystanders. Speaking of his 
habit of “ taking his own again,” when “his own” were presenta- 
tion copies of his works on George Dyer’s shelves (II. 22) :— 


“By this means, one copy of ‘my works’ served for G. D. and, with a 
little dusting, was made over to my good friend Dr. G , who little 
thought whose leavings he was taking when he made me that graceful 
bow. By the way, the Doctor is the only one of my acquaintance who 
bows gracefully : my town acquaintance, I mean.” 


This was to Wordsworth. 
The susceptibilities of Bernard Barton are duly considered. 
Interrupted in his letter-writing by business intruders Lamb 


says, “I could exclaim a little profusely, but I think you do not 
like swearing” (II. 29). And again (II. 133), “Some d d 








people are come in, and I must finish abruptly. By d——4d, I 
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only mean deuced.” No doubt such discipline was good for 
Lamb. Under its influence he delivers a favourable judgment 
on Bloomfield (II. 86), contrasting singularly with the petulant 
utterances about him quoted some pages back. And the story of 
the verses (II. 155), on the picture given to Barton, here told for 
the first time, is another indication of its working. 

How tenderly Charles Lamb could deal with young people, and 
with what unexaggerated sympathy, appears in his account of 
little Willy Wordsworth (II. 22). It is certainly not “ imper- 
tinent” in the editor to call attention to the exquisite allusion 
conveyed in his question to the child, whether his father had 
ever been on Westminster Bridge. Rather is the pleasure of the 
reader enhanced, as his solitary perusal is thus endowed with the 
charm of genial and congenial companionship. 

Very gently does Lamb insinuate a caution to Barton against 
his somewhat excessive self-complacency, in a remark as to the 
outside of his book. “The decoration harp, perhaps, too osten- 
tatious ; a simple pipe preferable.” And how anxious is he that 
his jesting on the subject of Emma Isola’s watch should not be 
taken amiss by her betrothed, Moxon! ‘“ Dearest M , never 
mind opposite nonsense. She does not love you for the watch, 
but the watch for you” (II. 287). 

To this delicacy of treatment there is one strange exception. 
On the topic of insanity Lamb’s mirth has some jarring and 
defiant notes. Those who can recall the admirable fooling of 
John Parry will remember that their pleasure was sometimes 
marred by a similar infelicity. Mary Lamb, too, incidentally 
betrays a kindred obtuseness when she writes, “ I have known many 
single men I should have liked (¢f it had suited them) for a husband.” 

While at the India House, there is no doubt that Lamb was 
hard worked and (at first) not well used—but these evils were 
visible and confessed, and borne gently. When his petty tyrant, 
tichardson, refuses him his longed-for leave, Lamb only reminds 
himself and Coleridge that “‘Gryll will be Gryll,” and even pities 
the “ poor man ” for his inability to estimate the disappointment he 
had caused. After his liberation, the “ superannuated man ” recalls 
the incidents of his past slavery without bitterness, and thinks 
even tenderly of those whom he has left. He forgot how he had 
writhed under the daily infliction of “those pestilential clerk- 
faces always in one’s dish,” and they became “ pleasant creatures,” 
his “old desk-companions, with whom I have had such merry 
hours” (II. 130). 


“T went and sat among ’em all at my thirty-three years desk yester- 
morning; and deuce take me if I had not yearnings at leaving all my 
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old pen-and-ink fellows, merry, sociable lads, at leaving them in the lurch, 
fag, fag, fag! The comparison of my own superior felicity gave me 
anything but pleasure.” 


To quote once more the latest and most sympathetic of his 
biographers, “ the discipline of regular, and even of mechanical, 
work was of infinite service to him. We should not have had 
more, but fewer, ‘Essays of Elia, if the daily routine of 
different labour had been less severe or regular.” 

When his heart’s desire came to Lamb, it was scarcely a “ tree 
of life”’ The fever-fit of exultation was soon over, and after an 
effort to regain something of the routine of his former occupation 
by working from ten to four at old plays in the British Museum, 
his life dragged listlessly along. He trifled rather than worked 
with his pen. “Genius fails with me, but I grow clever,” is his 
way of putting it. For such essentially town-folk as the Lambs, 
the choice of a country residence was disastrous. His friends 
were dispersed or inaccessible to frequent intercourse ; his sister 
was dead to him for half her life, and the other half made anxious 
with fears and looking forward to the next shock. “TI see little 
of her,” he says, “I too often hear her—Sunt lachrymex rerum ; 
and you and I must bear it.” 

Of the latter part of his life, these letters are the main literary 
product. To give an idea of them by extracts (of any reasonable 
length) is hopeless. There are admirable morceaue here and 
there—the etchings of no common artist: for instance, the 
visit of condolence to the Cottles (with that exquisite charity of 
the close) (I. 142); the interview with Miss Benger (I. 159); the 
death of old Norris (II. 158); and many others. For descriptive 
power, the account of the rattlesnake (I. 144) is not easily 
matched; nor for grim suggestiveness, in the Carlyle manner 
before Carlyle, the reflections on the Enfield rick burnings (II. 
265). It stands alone, style and thought, in Lamb’s writings. 
Take a sentence or two (I. 265) :— 


“It was never good times in England since the poor began to speculate 
upon their condition. Formerly they jogged ‘on with as little reflection as 
horses. The whistling ploughman went ‘cheek by jowl with his brother 
that neighed. Now the biped carries a box of phosphorus in his leather 
breeches, and in the dead of night the half-illuminated beast steals hig 
magic potion into a cleft in a barn, and half the country is grinning with 
new fires. Farmer Graystock said something to the touchy rustic that he 
did not relish, and he writes his distaste in flames... Think of a 
disrespected clod that was trod into earth, that was nothing, on a sudden 
by damned arts refined into an exterminating) angel, devouring the fruits 
of the earth and their growers in a mass of fire; what a new existence! 
What a temptation above Lucifer’s!” 
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But it is rather the little touches of humour and pathos— 
touches and no more—that charm us, and are forgotten till they 
charm us again on re-perusal. Sometimes jest after jest bubbles 
up with intoxicating mirth, as in the letter of random, rattling 
fun now first added to the collection; (II. 17), or in that other 
fresh acquisition given in the Introduction (xxii). 

From the “golden circlet” of Lamb’s friendship, the gems 
were rapidly falling in those later years. In September 1830, 
Hazlitt had departed. Southey, in the following November, had 
called on the Lambs at their lodgings in London, but vainly, for 
they were at Enfield, and Mary was ill—so ill that Charles could 
not venture to write to Southey, for fear of agitating her. There 
had been a difficulty about seeing Wordsworth on his London 
visit of 1828. The next year he managed to get to Enfield. In 
another twelvemonth, Lamb writes: “Is it a year since we 
parted from you at the steps of Edmonton stage? There are not 
now the years that there used to be.” Alas! no. He misses 
London. “In dreams I am in Fleet Market, but I wake and cry 
to sleep again.” Friends are far. “Miss Kelly we never see. 
Talfourd not this half-year. We see scarce anybody,”’—and so, 
with fitful illuminations, passing gleams of cheerfulness, the 
scene gradually darkens. Among its “lightenings and brighten- 
ings,” one remarks the delightful note to the Enfield doctor, who 
had addressed the medicine for Emma Isola to Miss Isola Lamb 
(II. 255). She, “the youth of our house,” with Lamb’s “ more 
than concurrence,” was soon to leave him to marry Edward 
Moxon. Her wedding-day (July 30, 1833) was marked by the 
prompt, almost miraculous, recovery of Mary from a long dreary 
illness—“ restored, as by an electrical stroke, to the entire 
possession of her senses.” Lamb’s message—“Tell Emma that 
I every day love her more, and miss her less”—was doubtless 
more generous than true. Her departure slackened the Dante 
readings in which she had been the great authority on grammar. 
But they were pursued notwithstanding, till on almost the first 
day of the New Year, 1834—the last the brother and sister were 
to be together on earth—Mary was again seized. Charles describes 
her wanderings—“ her rambling chat is better to me than the 
sense and sanity of this world.” 


“ Her memory is unnaturally strong; and from ages past, if we may so 
call the earliest records of our poor life, she fetches thousands of names 
and things that never would have dawned upon me again, and thousands 
from the ten years she lived before me.” 


In May he writes to Manning— 
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“T am with her alone nowin a proper house. She is, I hope, recovering. 
We play picquet, and it is like the old time awhile, then goes off. I 
struggle to town rarely, and then to see London, with little other motives 
—for what is left there hardly? The streets and shops entertaining ever, 
else I feel as in a desert, and get me home to my cave.” 


The end was approaching. “I have had a scurvy nine years 
of it, and am now in the sorry fifth act,” are Lamb’s boding 
words. His feeling as to death and the hereafter we know from 
himself. Though not dreadful, the thought of death was at all 
times particularly distasteful. Yet he had faced it even to the 
extent of wishing Mary to go first (II. 85), a wish also expressed 
in her presence and echoed by herself. His clinging to the 
earthly and the homely is confessed in his ‘New Year’s Eve.’ 
But he would have been soon detached from life—or rather from 
the visible—had his wish been granted. As it was, the loss of 
Coleridge, and the virtual loss of Mary, (“half her life she is dead 
to me,”) effectually loosened the silver cord. 

After Coleridge’s death in July 1834, we have but five letters 

fLamb. They show a brave cheerfulness, and in one all his old 
humour flows back in an apology for his having been too heedless 
in his potations while dining with Cary at the Museum. The 
very last is an anxious enquiry about a book of Cary’s supposed 
to have been left at George Dyer’s. It ends “ with kindest love 
to Mr. Dyer and all.” 

Talfourd’s leisurely and ornate pen passes with swift simplicity 
over the end of Lamb’s story. Having been informed of his 
danger, his friend went to see him, and found him nearly 
insensible :— 

“T do not think he knew me; and having vainly tried to engage his 
attention, I left him. In less than an hour afterwards, his voice 
gradually grew fainter, as he still murmured the names of Moxon, 
Proctor and some other old friends, and he sank irto death as placidly 
as into sleep.” 


So passed away, on the 27th December 1834—the festival of St. 
John and the Eve of the Innocents—a “sweet, diffusive, bountiful 
soul, desiring to do good,” to use the phrase of Archbishop 
Leighton. With him it was well, for he had survived most of his 
joy in life; but the loneliness of that death, for so social a being, 
strikes us with a sadness akin to horror. He would have 
doubtless have confronted such a feeling with a quotation from 
one of his prime favourites :— 


“ Who would be afraid ‘on't, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
tn the other world ?” . 
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Lamb’s writings, admirable as they are, are too allusive, too 
dependent, that is, on literary association to be favourites of 
popular (or at any rate of vulgar) appreciation. They have now, 
in the collected edition of which these letters are the concluding 
volumes, a better chance than ever of attracting fresh readers. 
Mr. Ainger’s annotations will be often consulted (even by those 
to whom the text is familiar) for their weleome reminders in 
matters of fact, and for their sympathetic touches in matters 
of imagination. They have but one fault, that found by Words- 
worth with the sonnets of Milton,—“ alas! too few!” 











On Uew Year's Eve. 


Into Night’s bosom, dusk but clear, 
Wakeful I stand and gaze; 
Lo, where the starry Charioteer 
And great Orion blaze! 
What secret life, what pulse of fire, 
Thrills in your orbs, immortal choir ? 


When man shall burst the bars of Fate, 
And ope Time’s mystic scroll, 
And read his high exalted state 
Amid the wondrous whole, 
Your genuine essence he shall know, 
And greet you with a kindred glow. 


But Earth with tender jealous care 
Enwraps her children still, 

Lest aught in that sublimer air 
Should nurture subtle ill; 

For pride may grow, and love depart, 

"Mid tumult of the swelling heart. 


So now I draw the curtain o’er 
The star-bespangled skies, 
Nor labour longer to explore 
The world’s wide mysteries ; 
While thoughts of friends, in pleasant train, 
Shed healing influence on the brain. 


Kind eyes smile on me through the dark, 
Kind deeds are done again; 

{ hear the silent voice, and mark 
The long-forgotten strain ; 

Quaint sayings uttered long ago, 

Sweet offices that solaced woe. 


Though parted far by land or wave, 
Each several guest is here ; 

Time hinders not, nor yet the grave ; 
Full is the living sphere. 

Then by their guardian presence blest 

My senses sink in slumber’s rest. 














J. R. Moziey. 
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What Men Live by. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 
By Lapy LECHMERE, 





Cuapter I. 


In the small Russian village of Balachna lived Simon Strogonoff, 
a boot-maker by trade. His means were so small that with his 
wife and children he could not afford to do more than rent one 
room in the house of another peasant, from year’s end to year’s 
end; and he had a constant struggle to keep the wolf from his 
door, and it was only by the strictest economy that he succeeded. 

Bread was dear and work was scarce. Whatever he earned he 
was obliged to spend on the barest necessaries of life. Clothes, 
too, were so expensive, that the poor boot-maker and his wife had 
only one felt overcoat, which they shared between them; and 
even that was very old and full of holes. One autumn, after 
scraping and saving through the summer, he determined to go to 
the next village to buy some sheepskins, in order to make another 
overcoat, and thus enable his wife to attend mass in the winter, 
at the same time as himself. Counting his money he found that 
all he had got was three paper roubles (equal to about six 
shillings). He kept them locked up in his wife’s trunk. In 
addition to this, five roubles were owing to him in the village, 
which with the three he already had would, he thought, enable 
him to carry out his plans. At last a favourable morning arrived, 
and putting on his wife’s under-coat, which was padded, and the 
old felt overcoat on top of that, he bid adieu to his family, and set 
off to buy the skins. 

As he went along he cut a stick from the hedgerow and began 
whistling, to make the way seem short, and knocking the stones 
hither and thither with his stick, was soon lost in thought. 

“Yes,” said he to himself, “ I will collect the five roubles which 
are owed me, and add to them the three I now have, and I shall 
be able to get some splendid skins to make a capital overcoat. 

Simon soon arrived at the village, and called at the house of one 
of his debtors, who, however, was not at home. His wife answered 
the door, expressed her regret that her husband should be absent, 
and quickly went on enquiring after Simon’s wife and children, 
hoping his trade was good, and even went so far as to promise to 
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send her little boy round with the money during the week; but 
she did not give him anything herself. 

He went to another house, found his customer in, and politely 
asked if he would pay what he owed. The man, however, swore 
he had not the means to pay, and said that times were too bad. 
Simon always wanted his money before he had half done his job ; 
and not only that, the boots were not worn out yet. However, 
he paid twenty copecks for part of the bill (a small repairing job) ; 
and Simon was obliged to be content. 

His other debtors one and all put him off, and he began to 
despair of ever getting the skins for his overcoat. “But,” said he 
to himself, “I give my customers credit, surely the skinner will 
do the same for me ;” and he again began to think how nice his 
new overcoat would be. He went to the skinnev’s, and after some 
talk over the latest news and recent changes in the parish, told 
his errand, but said “that he could not pay just now, though he 
would do so as soon as he could collect his own debts.” The 
skinner, however, said that “that was not his custom, and he 
could not part with his goods unless he were paid for them.” 

Poor Simon now saw that his case was hopeless; he called at 
some other houses, but all he got was a pair of old boots to take 
home and mend. 

“ Poor Petrovna!” said he to himself; “ she was reckoning on 
the coat even more than I was.” Petroyna was Simon’s wife, and 
presently we shall hear more about her. 

Turning towards home with a sad heart, Simon tried to make 
the best of things, left off thinking about the coat he could not 
get, when suddenly a public-house caught his eye. “Ah!” said 
ne, starting, “I think a drop of spirits will do me good. I can’t 
get much of anything with twenty copecks ; so I may just as well 
spend them on a drink as food—besides, I am quite thirsty and 
cold.” He entered the house, and soon turned his money into drink. 

“Ah! that was good,” said he, leaving the door and sallying 
out into the street. ‘ Why, it was quite cold in the morning; I 
declare it’s warm now.” 

He dawdled homewards with his repairing job under one arm, 
swinging his stick about with his other hand, muttering, 
stuttering, and slipping, quite overcome by the spirits he had 
taken. 

“Yes, it’s quite warm,” he went on again—“ don’t believe I 
shall want an overcoat all the winter; I’ve got some good blood 
in my veins, I have; but what will my wife say when I come 
home without the skins—that’s more than I can tell. She’s a 
rum ‘un, she is, too; but she ain’t a bad sort, after all. Iwork for 
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her, slave for her, and keep her going ; but she does just what she 
likes with me. Ah, well! it’s my fault for getting married. 

“IT suppose I never get a job worth more than twenty copecks, 
and what can I do with that ?—a little drink now and then don’t 
hurt a feller. I have need, and others have luxury. Hang it all, 
Pll have a go for once in a way. Others have land, castle, and 
everything good; but when once you’ve seen me, you've seen all 
my property too. Others have wealth and fine houses, I have to 
live in lodgings, for which they charge me three roubles a week, 
and I go where I may. Times are bad indeed.” 

So speaking, he came up to a chapel in a turn of the road; 
and looking in front of him, saw something white. It was 
getting dark, and Simon felt a bit frightened. Straining his 
eyes, he tried to distinguish what it was. “A stone,” said 
he—“ No, it cannot be; there is not one near the place. A 
cow ?—No, it's too small for that. The head looks like a 
man’s, but everything else about it is white. Besides, a man 
could not be out here naked on a cold night like this.” He 
got nearer, when to his intense surprise he discovered that it was 
a man. Simon wondered how he got there; whether he were 
alive or dead; and what on earth he could be doing—leaning 
naked and motionless against the side of an empty chapel, above 
all places. “1 suppose he must have been robbed,’ said Simon to 
himself, scarcely daring to let his heart beat for fright—* robbed by 
some scoundrels, and then left here to freeze. If I go too near I 
may get implicated in the crime; and I don’t like getting mixed 
up in a job like this.” Simon walked past the chapel, but could 
not help looking round; and doing so, he just happened to see 
the man make a slight movement. This arrested him, and he 
began to think whether he was doing right in leaving the man. 
His conscience kept on reproving him. His better nature said 
“Go and help him;” but the Evil One reasoned with him, and 
tried to dissuade him, saying, “If you go, he may jump up at you 
and throttle you; most likely he is an impostor, and is there for 
no good purpose.” However, Simon could not leave the man ; and 
poor as he was, and with so little of this world’s store that he 
could call his own, he determined to see if he could not help him. 


Cuapter II. 


Simon retraced his steps, and went up to the white object: he 
saw a young man, in the prime of life, naked and freezing, but 
with no signs of violence on him; leaning up against the chapel 
and peering with a wistful look at him. 
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Simon came quite close all at once, and the man started, 
turned his head and looked at Simon with a face that spoke 
volumes, without uttering a sound. ‘From that moment Simon’s 
heart went out to the stranger, and all at once his prejudices and 
fears vanished. The stranger’s look acted like magic, and in less 
time than it takes to write, off came Simon’s coat, and he was 
almost pulling the lifeless man into it. He made him put on the 
boots he had under his arm, and was almost giving him his hat 
when he remembered his baldness, and moreover noticed that the 
stranger had a splendid head of curly hair. Simon noticed that 
his skin was soft and fair, and his limbs were not hardened by 
work; and his face had a humble, and at the same time a refined, 
look. There was something fascinating about the mysterious man. 

“Now, Brother,” said Simon, “get up, stretch yourself, and 
make yourself warm; it will all come right soon (thinking the 
man had been robbed aud ill-treated). Can you walk?” 

The man stood up and looked at Simon, but did not utter a word. 

“Why don’t you speak out, man?” said Simon. “ We can’t 
pass the winter here. We must get under some roof. There you 
are—take my stick and lean on it. Come on, and let’s be off.” 

The man moved, commenced walking, and to Simon’s surprise 
kept pace with him. 

Simon was now burning with curiosity to know all about the 
stranger, and so he begar: “ Do you belong here ?” 

“Iam not of this place,” said the other softly, and with a 
tinge of sadness. 

“However did you get to the chapel ?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“Some rascals must have robbed you ?” 

“ No one has touched me. God has punished me.” 

“Oh! of course God,” said Simon; “but we must get on. 
Where do you want to go to?” 

“ All places are alike to me.” 

Simon was astonished, and said to himself: “ He's not like an 
impostor, and his speech is soft, but he will not say anything 
about himself;” and he wondered what could have happened. 

“My house is not much of a place,” said he to the other again ; 
“but if you like to come with me, you are welcome.” 

By this time they had got close to Balachna, and the cold 
weather, combined with Simon’s misgivings as to the reception 
his wife would give the man he was bringing, altogether took 
away the exhilarating effect of the spirits he had drunk, and he 
began to feel quite cold. 

“Whatever will Petrovna say! I went for a coat, and I’ve 
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come back without it; and besides that, brought another mouth 
to fill, she will say. It’s just like me. Ah, well!” 

He glanced at the stranger, and remembering how he looked 
when his half-frozen form was leaning against the chapel, his 
spirits revived, and the thought that he had done some one else 
good consoled him. 


Cuapren IIT, 


Now let us leave Simon and his friend for a time, and take a peep 
into the cottage where his wife Petrovna was waiting for her 
husband’s return. She had done everything about the heuse 
early—got in the wood for the morrow morning’s fire, put the 
children to bed, and was beginning to expect Simon with the skins. 

“ What can have kept him so long?” she murmured. “I hope he 
has not got cheated; heisratherafoolat marketing. But there, I 
can’t do everything ; he must dosomething more than patch boots 
all his life.” 

And so she left off thinking about Simon, and turned her 
attention to her cupboard. It was nearly bare. She thought of 
Simon coming in hungry, and wondered what she should give him 
to eat ; but as he had been so long gone, she thought he would surely 
have got something to eat in the village; and, consoling herself 
with this thought, she took up an old garment that needed a patch, 
and set to work upon it. 

She had scarcely begun before she heard a noise on the stone 
outside the door, and some one entered the house. Petrovna stuck 
her needle into her work, and went to see who it was. It did not 
seem quite like Simon’s tread, and to her utter astonishment she 
spied two men in the passage. One certainly was Simon, but he had 
no coat on. The other was a perfect stranger. Petrovna was quite 
bewildered, and she immediately smelt the spirits, and her head 
dropped. ‘ Ah!” she sobbed, “he has been drinking, after all; 
and instead of bringing a coat, has lost one, and brought home one 
of his drunken companions with him.” 

Her mortification was intense, and without speaking a word she 
shewed them into the room. When they were inside she saw 
that the stranger had on their long overcoat, and it seemed the 
only garment that covered him, except an old pair of boots on 
his feet. His hat was also gone. “He has lost that in some 
drunken fray, I suppose,” said she to herself; ‘“ but he does not 
look like a rascal at all.” 

The stranger remained perfectly still and quiet, and hung his 
head down, giving Petrovna the impression that afterall he must 
have been doing something bad. 
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“ Well, Petroyna,” said Simon, sitting down, “ get us something 
for supper.” 

Petroyna muttered something, but did not stir an inch. She first 
looked at him, and then at the stranger, and shook her head. 

Simon saw his wife was angry, but, saying nothing, took the 
stranger by the hand and sat him down at the table. ‘ Now, Pe- 
trovna,” said he, cheerfully, “give us something to eat; we're 
hungry.” 

“Something to eat?” said she, sulkily. ‘“ It’s all very well to ask 
for something; but why did you not get some lunch in the village ? 
I see what you have been doing. You went away from here to get 
a coat, but have come back with less than nothing; and besides 
that, brought another mouth to feed. Anyhow, I have got nothing 
for you drunkards.” 

“Be quiet, Petrovna! What’s the use of all that noise about 
nothing? You had better ask who the stranger is.” 

“Tell me where you spent the money,” said she, interrupting 
him passionately. 

Simon put his hand in his pocket, pulled out three roubles, and 
threw them on the table. “There they are.” 

This made Petrovna more angry, and she did not fail to show it. 
She was disappointed at having deceived herself, and snatching up 
the paper angrily, said, “I have no supper to feed drunken and 
naked men with.” 

“ Petrovna, do keep your tongue quiet and listen to reason.” 

“ What reason shall I get from a drunkard ? 

‘Men who drink 
Never think’” 
said she, and went on: “I never wanted to marry you; it was 
all because of mother. You spentall I ever had,on drink. Here 
you go to buy sheepskins, and get drunk instead.” 

Simon was anxious to explain to his wife that he had only 
spent twenty-five copecks (sixpence), where he found the man, 
and all that happened; but Petrovna would not let him. She 
pulled her husband by the sleeve, called him bad names and cried, 
almost tore off the coat he had on, and moved towards the door 
and declared she would leave the place. 


Cuapter LY. 


Tue wintry night, however, somewhat cooled her heated temper, 
and she stood near the door ofthe room. “If he was a good man,” 
she said, pointing to the stranger, “he would not be in that state. 
Look, he has not got anything on, except a pair of boots and a coat.” 
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“Well,” said Simon, “do let me explain. I was going past 
the chapel, and there he was against the wall, freezing. God sent 
me there, or he would have been quite dead. How could I leave 
him to die? It would have beenasin. I took him up, and put 
my coat and boots on him.” 

Petrovna wanted to say something bad, but stopped herself, 
and looked at the stranger, who was sitting motionless with 
his hands upon his knees, his head drooping on his chest, and 
his eyes closed. She did not say a word. 

“ Petrovna, is not there a God, who will judge us some day?” 
said Simon. 

When Petrovna heard these words she looked at the stranger, 
and the sight of him melted her heart. She came back from 
the dcor, and went to the fireplace to get some supper. The 
stranger looked up and smiled. Petroyna’s whole manner was 
changed, and she soon had a nice little dish ready for them. 

“ Well, now, begin and eat,” said she, when she had done ; and 
they set to work. 

“‘ Help yourself,” said Simon to the stranger, and he handed him 
a dish of broth. ‘ You will find this good after the cold night.” 

Petroyna sat down at the corner of the tabie and kept her eyes 
on the stranger, and looking at him harder and harder, she began 
quite to take to him; and not only that, but also to love him. 
Lhe stranger lifted his eyes, looked at Petrovna, and smiled. 

They finished their meal, and Petroyna tidied the place after 
them, and commenced to speak to the stranger. 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“T ama stranger,” he answered. 

“ But how did you manage to get on the road?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Who robbed you?” 

“God punished me.” 

“So you were lying there quite naked ?” 

“Yes, I was. Simon saw me, pitied me, took off his coat, put it 
on me, and told me to follow him. Here Iam. You have taken 
me in, and nourished me. The Lord will save you.” 

Petrovna seemed satisfied and anxious at the same time. 
However, she ferreted out some sort of clothes for him, and told 
him he might have them to wear; and, showing him where to 
sleep, bade him good-night. 
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Cuarter Y. 


In the morning Simon and Petrovna had a discussion as to what 
was the best to be done with the stranger. They were both 
humane people, and had been brought up to fear God ; and though 
perhaps they were sometimes not so attentive to their church 
duties as they ought to be, yet they had good hearts, and could 
not bear the idea of turning the poor stranger out on the streets, 
although it was as much as they could do to keep body and soul 
together sometimes; and not only had they themselves to 
consider, but their children. However, they decided that they 
would teach him their trade and let him live with them. 
“Perhaps God will take care of us,” said Petrovna, “if we take 
care of this poor stranger.” 

For breakfast Petrovna had not a crumb, so she went to a 
neighbour’s to borrow some bread ; her husband and the stranger 
had eaten all she had the previous night. 

Simon now turned to the stranger, who was sitting on the 
bench by the stove with his eyes turned upwards, and his face 
seemed much brighter than yesterday. ‘“ Well,” said Simon, 
“the stomach wants food, and the body clothes. Times are bad, 
and you must earn your living. Can you work? Do you know 
any trade?” 

“No, I don’t really,” replied the stranger, a little sadly. Simon 
was astonished, as all the poorer children in Russia are taught 
some trade; but he said cheerfully: 

“Oh! if you have got the pluck, you can learn anything.” 

“Tam quite willing.” 

“But you have not told me your name yet,” said Simon. 
“ What is it?” 

“My name is Michael.” 

* Well, Michael, if you don’t care to say much about yourself, 
that’s your own business ; but you must work, and if you do what 
I tell you, I will look after you.” 

“May the Lord bless you! I will learn anything you will 
show me.” 

By this time Petrovna had got breakfast ready, and they 
sat down to a very plain meal. The stranger somehow did 
not seem quite at ease, but Simon said nothing. He kept on 
wondering in his mind as to what the history of the man could 
be. After the meal he took him into his shop, and Michael's 
lesson commenced. Simon took some cobbler’s thread, put it on 
his fingers, and began waxing it with cobbler’s wax. ‘“ There you 
are,’ said he—“ it is not hard.” 
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Michael looked, took the thread, and quickly learned that part 
of the business. In fact, whatever Simon showed him he seemed 
at once to fall into, and it was not many days before he had 
mastered every branch of the trade; and one would have thought 
he had been brought up a boot-maker all his life, so quickly did 
he get on. 

Simon was delighted with his new hand, and gave him most 
of the work to do; but try all he could, he did not succeed in 
gaining any information about Michael’s past history. Michael 
was most persevering. He stuck to his work, and stitched and 
hammered all day long, and Simon noticed that whenever his eyes 
happened to be off his work they were turned upwards. He 
never went out except to chapel; never said too much; never 
played the fool, and did not even laugh. Simon had only seen 
him smile even once, on that first night, when Petrovna gave 
him his supper. 


Cuartrer VI. 


Day after day passed by, and week after week, until at last 
Michael had lived a whole year under Simon’s roof. 

Simon’s business had prospered wonderfully, and his work had 
got the reputation of being the best in all the country round. 

This was all through Michael: he had a wonderful knack of 
making good bcots, and Simon’s shop was patronized by all the 
gentry in the neighbourhood; and so well did he get on that he 
had a whole house to himself instead of lodgings, as was the case 
when Michael came. 

One day Simon and Michael were at their work, when suddenly 
they heard a sledge draw up to the door. Simon jumped off his 
seat, looked out of the window, and saw a footman get off the 
box and open the door of the sledge. A nicely-dressed gentle- 
man got out, walked towards the porch, and entered the shop 
with an air as if all he saw belonged to him, nearly bumping his 
head against the ceiling as he came in. Simon got up and 
bowed. He had never before seen such a grand-looking gentle- 
man in his shop as this one. 

The gentleman stretched himself, looked round, took off his 
coat, and sat down. 

“Well, boot-maker ?” 

“Yes, your honour,” said Simon. 

“ Bring in the leather, Thomas,” shouted the gentleman to the 
footman ; and in came Thomas with a big pile under his arm. 

I may as well tell you here that in Russia the gentlemen find 
their own leather, and the boot-maker makes it up into boots, as 
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they may order. “ Well, boot-maker,” said the gentleman, turning 
to Simon again, “do you see that leather ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Simon, very respectfully. 

“Do you know what sort it is?” 

“Tt is very good,” said Simon timidly, after a short pause. 

“ Of course it is good,” said the gentleman. ‘ Why, you idiot, 
I don’t believe you ever saw good leather before. Now can you 
make me boots that will fit ?” 

“Indeed we can fit any one here, sir.” 

“Well, if you will measure me, you can make the boots for me, 
but mind, they must fit; they must look nice; and mark this, 
they must not wear out for a whole year. If they do, I'll make 
you sorry for it.” 

Simon was terrified, and turned to Michael. “Shall I take the 
job?” he whispered. 

Michael nodded his head. 

Very carefully Simon set to work to measure, when suddenly 
the gentleman said “ Who is that?” pointing to Michael. 

“That is my assistant,” said Simon—“ the one who will make 
the boots.” 

“ Well, mind you make them to last for a year.” 

Simon looked at Michael, who was quite motionless, and who 
did not even look at the gentleman, but with his face turned 
upwards siniled. 

The measuring was soon over, and Simon’s new customer got 
up to go; but before leaving he said, “ Now mind, you must have 
them ready by this day week.” 

“Certainly, sir,’ said Simon, bowing; and the gentleman 
bounded out of the shop. 

Simon and Michael looked at one another, and Petrovna, who 
had been listening behind the door to what had been going on, 
put her head inside and said, “ Well, I never saw such a man in 
all my days.” 


Cuarrer VII. 


“Wet,” said Simon, “ we have taken the work ; I hope we sha’n’t 
make a mess of it. The stuff is good, and the pay is good, but 
the gentleman is evidently a tough customer. Set to work, 
Michael ; your hand is better than mine at a fine job like this, I 
will make the trees.” 

Without saying a word, Michael took the leather, put it on the 
table before him, folded it, took a knife, and began cutting. 

Petroyna came out of her room at this moment, and stood close 
to Michael to see how he would take such an important order in 
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hand. “What és he doing?” thought she to herself—“he is 
surely making a mistake ;” for she understood a little of the way 
they cut leather for boots. 

She watched Michael intently, and wanted to speak, but 
thought “ Well, he knows how to make boots by this time. I 
had better not interfere, though he certainly is cutting that 
leather funnily.” 

Michael finished the cutting, took the thread, and commenced 
to sew; not with a double thread, however, as they do for boots, 
but with a single one, as they do when making slippers. 

Simon now came and had a look at Michael, and seeing he was 
making slippers, exclaimed, “What are you doing, Michael? 
You have worked very well all the time you have been with us, 
and never made a single mistake; but whatever are you up to 
now? The gentleman ordered boots, and you are making him 
slippers without any soles, and have spoilt the leather. What 
shall I do now; I can’t match that leather anywhere? What 
have you done ?” 

Just at this moment they heard a knock at the door, and in 
came the footman belonging to the gentleman who had ordered 
the boots. 

“T have come,” said he suddenly, “to say that My Lady sent 
me about the boots. They are not wanted.” 

“What do you mean?” said Simon. 

“My master is dead: he died on the way home. When we got 
to the house I opened the carriage door, and there he was leaning 
back in his seat quite stiff and dead. My Lady sent me to tell 
you that the boots are not wanted; but please make burying 
slippers with the leather at once, and I will wait for them and 
take them back with me.” 

Michael took the pieces of leather that were not used, and with 
them put the slippers, wrapped them up, and handed them to the 
footman. 

“Thank you ; good-bye,” said the latter, and went off again. 

The slippers they put on dead people’s feet in Russia to bury 
them in have no soles to them, and so are quickly made; and 
consequently you need not be surprised at Michael having them 
ready so soon. 


Cuarter VIII, 


Tre passed on, and Michael had now been six years under 
Simon’s roof. He was always the same: he never went anywhere, 
never said too much, worked with a will, and all the time only 
smiled twice—once when Petroyna gave him his first supper, 
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and the second time when the gentleman ordered the boots which 
were to last him a whole year. 

Simon’s delight in his profé igé was unbounded. He soon 
left off asking him who he was, whence he came, and all that 
kind of thing : but one thing troubled him, he thought Michael 
would go. 

One day they were sitting together, and things were going on 
in their accustomed easy, comfortable manner, Simon stitching, 
Michael making a sole, Petrovna cooking, and the children playing, 
when one of the latter called out “Oh, Uncle Michael! ”—for thus 
had they learned to address him—“ look who is coming to us, a 
lady with two little children; and one of them is lame.” 

The boy had hardly done speaking before Michael stopped his 
work, got up, and peered out of the window into the street. 

Simon was astonished. Michael had never looked out of the 
window before, and now he was intensely interested at what was 
going on outside. 

Simon now got up and looked out himself, and saw a well-dressed 
lady leading two little girls by the hand, approaching the shop. 

The little girls were very much alike, but one had a crooked 
ancle and was lame. 

The lady came up to the door of the shop, opened it, let the 
little girls in, and followed them herself. 

“Good day, Madam,” said Simon, with a bow. “ What can I do 
for you?” 

“Weill,” said she, sitting down, “I want you to make some 
boots for my two little girls.” 

“Certainly,” said Simon; and after a little talk the measures 
were taken, the price arranged, when, looking towards Michael, 
he said, “ Michael is my man, he makes splendid boots, and I 
am sure his work will give you satisfaction.” 

Michael had stopped his work entirely, and to Simon’s amaze- 
ment was staring hard at the little girls. They were nice-looking, 
well-dressed, and had a good colour in their cheeks, but still 
Simon was astonished. However, he turned to the lady again, and 
in a kind tone asked how the poor little girl got lame. ‘“ Was 
she born so?” said he. 

“Nearly,” said the lady, “but not quite. When but a few 
days old her mother laid on her in bed, and it was done then.” 

“Are you not her mother, then?” asked Petrovna on hearing this. 

“No,” answered the lady, “I am no relation to them whatever ; 
but I adopted them.” 

“They are not your children, and yet you take such an interest 
in them?” 
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“ Of course I do; I am their foster-mother. I once had a child 
of my own, but God took it ; and so I adopted these because their 
mother died and they were left friendless.” 


Cuapter IX, 


Tue lady then began relating the history of the little girls :— 
“Six years ago,” said she, “their father and mother died both 
in the same week, and these were left orphans only three days old. 
At that time I was a peasant woman. The father of these was 
working in,a wood, and a tree fell across him and killed him. 
They had not time to bring him home before he had given up 
his soul to God, and the mother gave birth to these two in the 
same week. She had no mother to be a grand-parent to them, 
and no daughter to be a sister; in fact not a single relative. 
When she gave them birth she was completely alone in the 
world. I thought I had better go and see her. I called, and on 
gaining an entrance to the house found her dead in bed, lying on 
one of the little girls, who, as you see, is lame in consequence. 

“The neighbours clubbed together and buried her decently ; but 
what was to be done with the two babes? I had a child myself 
then whom I was feeding, he was only eight weeks old; and I 
agreed to take these until some one should take pity on them. It 
was a hard struggle to feed three children, for I was poor, but I 
was young and hopeful. 

“My husband’s business prospered, and we now live at the mill 
over yonder; and I do not know what I should do without these 
children, the world would seem empty, I love them so much.” 

Telling the story of the children affected the lady considerably, 
so much so that her tears flowed fast, and she was quite overcome 
by her feelings. “The proverb is true,’ said she again, “ that 
children can live without father or mother, but not without God.” 

Simon and Petrovna had listened to the story with such interest 
that they forgot everything elseat themoment, and on looking round 
again they saw a bright light“illuminating that part of the room 
where Michael sat. All looked at him, and they saw that his 
hands had fallen on his knees, and he was looking up smiling. 


Cuaprer X. 


Tue lady and the two children went out after ordering their 

boots and giving particulars about the bad foot. Michael got up off 

his seat, put down his work, took off his apron, and bowed low to 

both his hosts. “ Forgive me,” said he, “ God has forgiven me.” 
VOL, LXXXV. F 
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Simon perceived a strong light round Michael, and, not knowing 
quite what it meant, got up, and bowed very low. “I see, 
Michael,” said he, “that you are not a common man. I see that 
you cannot stay here with us any longer, and I will not ask you 
to; only tell me why, when I brought you to my house, you were 
so dull, and, when Petrovna brought you some supper, smiled and 
were merry? Why did you smile when the gentleman was order- 
ing his boots? And why did you smile when the lady brought 
the children? Tell me, Michael ?” 

“The load goes from me now, because I have been punished by 
God, and am forgiven. I smiled three times because I had three 
things to learn, and I have got to know them. One thing | got 
to know when your wife took pity on me, and I smiled the first 
time. The next thing I got to know when the rich man was 
ordering his boots, and then for the second time I smiled ; and for 
the third time I smiled when I saw the little girls, and got to 
know the third thing.” 

“Tell me, Michael,” said Simon, “ why did God punish you? 
And what were the things He wanted you to learn?” 

Michael answered : 

“God punished me because I did not obey Him. I was an 
angel in heaven and disobeyed God. He sent me to the earth to 
take the soul of a woman. I flew down and found the woman 
lying in bed ill, having given birth to two little girls—twins. 
The woman saw me come, and knew that God had sent me, and 
began crying. ‘Angel of God,’ said she, ‘my husband has just 
been killed by a falling tree. I have no sisters, no friends, no 
relatives, no one to leave these infants. Oh, don’t take me, please ; 
let me set my children on their feet first; they cannot get on 
without a father or mother.’ I heeded what the poor mother 
said, and left her to take care of her children, and flew up again 
to the Lord in heaven. I came to him and said, ‘I could not 
take the soul of that poor mother; her husband had just been 
killed by a tree falling on him, and the mother said to me “ Do let 
me set these children on their feet, they cannot live friendless.” 
I did not take the soul of the woman. Then the Lord said to me: 
“Go, take the soul of that mother, and you shall learn three 
things; you shall learn what is in man, what is not given to man, 
and by what men live. When you learn these three things come 
back to heaven.’ I came back to the earth and took the mother’s 
soul. The children fell from their mother’s breast, and the mother 
turned in her bed dead, and crushed one of the children’s legs. 


I flew with her soul to God, and was eae sent down again to 
earth as a man.’ 
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Cuapter XI. 
Smon and Petrovna now understood whom they had clothed, whom 
they had fed, and who had lived with them. They wept for fear 
and joy, and Michael continued : 

“T was in the field alone and naked. I did not know before 
then what man’s wants were; I had never felt hunger, and I did 
not know what cold was, but then I understood all. I became a 
man. I was hungry and frozen, and did not know what todo. I 
saw in the field a chapel built for God. Lapproached God’s house, 
and wanted to take shelter in it, but it was locked and I could not 
get in. I got on the most sheltered side of the building and 
tried to avoid the wind. The evening came on and I was hungry, 
half dead, and frozen, when suddenly I heard some one coming. 
It was a man passing; he was carrying some boots, and talking 
to himself as he walked. It was the first face I had seen since I 
became a man. I was frightened, and I turned away from it. I 
heard the man talking how he would clothe himself, and how he 
would feed his wife and children, and I thought to myself, ‘ Here 
I am, dying of cold and hunger, and there goes a man wondering 
how he can keep his wife and family. Ah, I am afraid he can’t 
help me.’ The man saw me and frowned, and looking troubled 
passed away. I fell into despair, but all at once I heard him 
returning. In his face before was death, now he was an angel 
of life. He came to me, addressed me, and took me to his home ; 
I came to his house, and his wife met us. She looked even worse 
than he had done. The foul spirit seemed to come out of her 
mouth, and I hardly dared to breathe. She wanted to send me 
out into the cold, but I knew she would die if she did so. All at 
once her husband reminded her of God, and the woman changed 
directly. She gave us some supper. She looked at me, and I at 
her, and now there was no more death in her face. She was 
life, and I saw the image of God in her; and I remembered 
the first word of God, ‘ You will find out what is in man.’ I 
found out there was love in man, and rejoiced that God had begun 
already to show me what I was to learn, and I smiled for the first 
time. 

“T had not, however, learned all my lesson yet. I did not 
understand what was not given to man, or by what men live. I 
lived with you, and soon the rich gentleman came and ordered 
his boots. ‘ They must be so good,’ said he, ‘ as not to wear out for 
a year. I looked behind him and saw my companion the death 
angel. No one else could see him. But I knew full well that the 
sun would not set before the rich man’s soul had been taken from 
him ; and I thought to myself, ‘ That man is storing up goods for a 
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year, but does not know that he won’t live another night:’ and 
I remembered the second word of God—‘ That which is not given 
to man.’ What was in man I knew already, and now I learned 
what was not given to man—to be anxious for to-morrow. Yes, 
to-morrow is not given to man. Then I smiled the second time. 

“T could not fully understand, however, yet—I did not know 
what men lived by. I lived on and waited for God to show me the 
third thing, and in the sixth year came the lady with the twins 
and I recognized the little girls, and understood then whet had 
been the means of their existence. I did not wonder then why 
the mother asked me for life. I saw the stranger who had taken 
the little girls, heard how her husband had prospered, and saw in 
her also the image of God. I remembered His third word. I 
smiled the third time, for I knew He had forgiven me.” 


Cuapter XII. 


Tue angel’s body was in a moment clad in such bright garments 
that Simon and Petrovna could not look at him. He spoke 
louder, and the voice seemed to come, not from him, but from 
heaven. 

“T understand now that man does not live by thinking of 
himself, but by loving others. What was not needed for the 
life of her children was not given to the woman. It was not 
given to the rich man to know what he would want on the 
morrow, and not a soul knew that he would not want boots, but 
slippers for his burial instead. I was granted life when I was a 
man not because I thought of myself, but because there was love 
in the passer-by and his wife, and they pitied me. The orphans 
were granted life, not because they thought of themselves, but to 
cheer the heart of the loving woman who brought them up; and 
the one thing that keeps men alive is, not each thinking of 
himself, but the love of all for one another. I have now found 
out the great reason of life. Life is given to men that they may 
love one another, and he that is in love is in God, and God is in 
him, for ‘ God is love.’” 

Then the roof seemed to open, and the angel went up again to 
God, and you can well understand Simon’s joy at having enter- 
tained an angel unawares. 
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Puns. 


——— 


“ Puns,” said Sydney Smith, “are in bad repute, and so they ought 
to be.” “A man” said Dr. Johnson, “ who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket.” 

The public verdict, on the whole, has followed the opinion of these 
great authorities. Puns are undoubtedly in bad repute. A pun 
pronounced in company is a signal for wry faces; an arrant punster 
is regarded as the worst of bores. Nevertheless, it is our purpose to 
inquire how far the general verdict is a just one—or, on the other 
hand, how far a natural horror of bad puns has tended to the prejudice 
of all the kind. With this object, we propose to call in evidence the 
race of puns, from the lowest species to the highest ; and finally, 
with typical examples of the good and bad alike before us, to deliver 
an impartial judgment on the whole. 

To begin, then, with the lowest; this will serve as an example. 
“The great heat of the Cape must make Kaffir (make a fur) coat 
quite unneces-hairy.” 

Here are two fair examples of the pun outrageous; the first in the 
familiar style which requires an explanation in a bracket, as a child 
finds it advisable to write beneath its drawing, “ This is a lion,” or 
“ This is a pig,” as a clue to the animal’s identity ; the other in the 
still more familiar style which consists in rending up a word piece- 
meal, forcing one part of it to form a pun, and leaving the rest 
hanging, maimed and senseless. Nothing is so easy—nothing is so 
dreary—as this kindof pun. It is this which makes the funny man’s 
acquaintance shun him like a leper; it is this which week by week 
the comic papers set in swarms before their yawning readers. Any 
dunce can, with a little practice, make such puns as fast as he can 
speak ; and therefore, being easy, they are common. But in truth a 
pun of the word-mangling order is no more a witty use of language 
than to break a window is a witty action. Nor is the bracket- 
needing class much higher. Sometimes, indeed, one comes across a 
specimen which extorts a kind of admiration at its perverted 
ingenuity ; such for example as the answer to the query, “ What 
flower is like a healthy Irish lad out driving?” A Rosa Japonica. 
(A rosy chap on a car). Merely as a trick of syllables this is not 
amiss. But on the whole we are disposed to rank all specimens 
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of these two kinds of puns among the things for which, like caviare, 
Tupper’s poems, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, and Russian cigarettes, no 
man can really cultivate a liking. 

Such a pun, however, sometimes excites a ludicrous effect by a 
merit not belonging to itself. Thus, “If a Frenchman fell into a 
tub of grease, in what single English word would he express himself ? ”” 
The reply is—‘ Indefatigable” (In de fat I gabble). It is not so 
much the pun in this which titillates the fancy, as the image of the 
luckless victim, .and the grotesque inaptitude of his remark. 

But, leaving without further notice the word-manglers and the 
bracket-men to their diversion, we may proceed to instances of higher 
order. Here is Hood’s invocation “To Minerva.” 


“My temples throb, my pulses boil, 
I’m sick of song and ode and ballad; 
So, Thyrsis, take the midnight oil, 
And pour it on a lobster-salad. 
“My brain is dull, my sight is foul, 
I cannot think on what I’ve read; 
Then, Pallas, take away thine owl, 
And let us have a lark instead.” 


Here are no words twisted out of shape; here is no need of 
brackets to explain the point—a Scotchman could not miss it. So 
far from having been, like those just given, seized violently and 
dragged in neck and crop, the pun has slipped into its place without 
an effort. It is not here our object to compare the different styles of 
celebrated punsters; but, in this natural ease of manner, Hood, in our 
opinion, takes the palm. Hook perhaps comes next him; but Hood 
made ten fine puns where Hook made one. Hook has left on record 
what he considered as his own best pun. It was made on seeing 
a defaced wall-chalker, bearing the inscription, ‘ Warren’s B ? 
“What ought to follow,” Hook remarked, “is lacking.” The pun is 
admirable of its kind; its defect is that it looks too obvious—as if 
anybody could have made it. The truth is, of course, that puns like 
these resemble a fine juggler’s feats of skill. It seems the easiest 
thing in life to poise a feather on one’s nose—until one comes to 
try it. 

Here is a little piece by Frederick Locker, which by its grace and 
neatness of expression presents the same deceptive look of ease— 





“He cannot be complete in aught 

Who is not humorously prone; 

A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone.” 


Conspicuous also in this class is Porson’s-celebrated pun upon the 
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Latin gerunds—a subject set him, it is said, in answer to his boast 
that he could make a pun on anything: 
“When Dido saw Aineas would not come 
She mourned in silence, and was Di-do-dum.” 

It is impossible to imagine a more really puzzling subject, or 
a solution more masterly in its seeming ease. Even Johnson, had he 
heard it, would, we think, have owned—though doubtless not without 
a growl—that this required more smartness than to pick a pocket. 

And here we may observe a passage in the ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
which seems to go a great way to explain his ill opinion. 
Boswell says :—‘‘I have mentioned Johnson’s general aversion to 
puns. He once, however, endured one of mine. When we were 
talking of a numerous company in which he had distinguished 
himself highly, I said, ‘Sir, you were a cod surrounded by smelts. 
Is not this enough for you? At a time, too, when you were not 
jishing for a compliment.’” ‘Truly, if this horrid little quibble 
was a favourable specimen of the kind to which the Doctor was 
accustomed, his aversion was no wonder. Yet the famous Club 
was not incapable of producing a good pun. Burke, for one, 
could do so. A tradesman pressed him to discharge a bill—or, if 
he could not pay the principal, at least to pay the interest. 
“Sir,” was the answer, “it is not my principle to pay the 
interest, nor my interest to pay the principal.” It may, however, 
possibly be doubted whether this retort has been fathered on the 
right man; certainly, had we not been otherwise informed, we 
should have said with confidence, this is either Sheridan or the 
devil. 

Both Hood and Hook—perhaps we might add Porson also—were 
punsters by profession. But there are puns extant by unknown 
authors which either might have felt a pride in owning. A 
Cambridge fellow, walking with a visitor, met by chance the Master 
of St. John’s on horseback. “ Who is that?” inquired the visitor. 
“That,” replied the other, “ is St. John’s head on a charger.” Here 
is a first-rate pun, of which the speaker's name is as completely 
buried in oblivion as the author’s of the famous witticism against 
Berkeley’s theory, a pun which puts into a nutshell a whole system 
of philosophy: “What is mind? No matter. What is matter? 
Never mind.” 

Napier’s famous despatch from India announced his victory in 
one word, Peccavi—which is by interpretation, “ 1 have Scinde.” 
Very much of the same kind was General de Bourmont’s message 
to the French War Minister in 1830, when the Dey of Algiers 
escaped him after being taken, Perdidi Diem—“1 have lost a 
Dey.” It is said that Drake, when the ships of the Armada 
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turned their sails, sent to Elizabeth the word ‘“ Cantharides ”— 
that is, “The Spanish fly.” This last is probably a fable. But we 
may note in passing that puns, good and bad, especially a certain 
kind of acted puns, have often had a practical effect in history. 
Thus, the Jacobites were accustomed to pass their glasses over 
the water-bottle before drinking to the King; an acted pun 
proclaimed, without the utterance of a word, their allegiance, not 
to William, but to “ the King across the water.” In 1762, Lord 
Bute, as First Lord of the Treasury, was exceedingly unpopular. 
Fortunately for his enemies his name was John. Jack Bute is 
easily pronounced jack-boot; and accordingly the rabble nightly 
bellowed with delight at a jack-boot dangling on a gibbet or 
blazing in a bonfire. Here again is a pun in practice. But 
the waggeries of Hob and Dick, it must be owned, are not likely 
to make anybody die of laughing. 

We remember to have seen, some years ago, in a parody on Bret 
Harte’s “Heathen Chinee,” a wonderfully clever feat of punning. 
The Heathen Chinee, as every reader will remember, kept, among 
other helps to winning a nice stake at euchre, 


“Concealed in his nails, which were taper, 
What is common in tapers—that’s wax.” 


In the corresponding passage of the parody, the hero, a candidate 
at an examination—addicted, like his prototype, “to ways that are 
dark and to tricks that are vain,” 


“Concealed in his palms, which were spacious, 
What is common in palms—and that’s dates.” 


This reproduction of a pun on exactly the same lines as the 
original, and equal to it in felicity, has always struck us as a towr de 
force of punning art. 

Thus far, our examples heve been those of puns made solely for 
their own sake. We have now to consider how a pun can lend its 
aid to other forms of wit—can set the edge of Satire, or wing the 
shafts of Repartee. 

Doctor Garth was sitting one evening in the Wits’ Coffee House, 
in conversation with two peers, when Rowe, the poet, looking as 
usual, like a scarecrow, came in and sat down in a box beside them. 
Burning to attract the notice of the noble persons, he asked the 
doctor for his snuff-box, which he borrowed half a dozen times in 
half an hour. At last the doctor, out of patience, wrote with his 
pencil on the lid the two Greek characters ®.P. The conceited poet 
read them, turned as crimson as a cock’s comb, jumped up, and 
rushed out of the house. 


Now it is obvious that the wit of this. rebuke consists in the 
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ingenuity of the pun which bears it. “Fie, Rowe!”—the words 
which represent the sounds of the Greek letters—would, if written, 
have been altogether vapid. 

Here is another of the same description. “ Pray, can you tell me 
why the Bishop of Oxford is called Soapy Sam?” asked a lady of 
the prelate himself, not knowing who he was. ‘“‘ Because, madam,” 
answered the Bishop, “he is continually getting into hot water, and 
always comes out with clean hands.” 

The herojne of the following story had a still more charming wit. 
A plump Adonis of forty, who was looking at a house, asked the 
servant, an extremely pretty girl, whether she was to let with the 
establishment. ‘No, sir,” was the answer, “ please, sir, I’m to be 
let alone.” Here is a pun which hits with both its barrels. Each 
of its two meanings speaks a volume; the one informs the querist 
that his admiration must not be expressed too warmly ; the other, 
that an eligible offer is not likely to be ill received. Was ever 
greater weight of meaning compressed into two words? Beauty so 
ready-witted might, we think, be apt to prove alarming. Is it 
possible that this same fair humorist, having found a lord and 
master, appears again before us at a later period in the following 
domestic idyll ?— 


“A woman lately fiercely did assail 

Her husband with sharp tongue, but sharper nail ; 
But one that heard and saw it, to her said, 

‘Why do you use him so? He is your head.’ 

‘He is my head indeed,’ said she, ‘tis true; 

Sir, I may scratch my head, and so may you.’” 


The sex, however, which Alfred de Musset somewhere styles 
the adorable et absurde is, in such cases, only paying back a 
Roland for an Oliver. It was not a woman who wrote the motto 
on a looking-glass— 


“T change, and so do women too; 
But I reflect, which women never do.” 


Nor was it a woman who thus derived her name— 


“When Eve brought woe to all mankind 
Old Adam called her wo-man; 
But when she wooed with love so kind 
He then pronounced her woo-man ; 


But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whim 
That people call them whim-men!” 


All these epigrams derive their point from puns. It is indeed 
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remarkable how many do so. The following on Lord Brougham is an 
excellent example, excellent alike as satire and as pun— 


“*T wonder if Brougham thinks as much as he talks,’ 
Said a punster, perusing a trial, 
‘I vow, since His Lordship was made Baron Vaux, 
He’s been Vaux et preterea nihil. ” 


In the ‘Life and Letters of the Rev. R. H. Barham’ will be 
found the following by Luttrell, “On the Prince Regent’s illness.” 
Apart from the fact for which we quote it, that its shaft is pointed 
by a pun, it is an admirable specimen of light and airy satire— 

“«The Regent, sir, is taken ill, 
And all depends on Halford’s skill.’ 
‘Pray what,’ inquired the sage physician, 
‘Has brought him to this sad condition ?’ 
When Bloomfield ventured to pronounce, 
‘A little too much Cherry Bounce,’ 
The Regent, hearing what was said, 
Raised from the couch his aching head, 
And cried, ‘No, Halford, ’tis not so! 
Cure us, O Doctor,—Curagoa!’” 


This is laughing satire; but a pun will suit at need the fiercest of 
lampoons. We may instance Byron’s epitaph on Pitt— 
“With death doomed to grapple, 
Beneath this cold slab he 


Who lied in the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey.” 


Every reader will remember also Byron’s epitaph on the drunken 
carrier, John Adams, with its concluding couplet— 


“The liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off, so he’s now carri-on.” 


Nor was Byron’s fondness for a punning epitaph at all peculiar to 
himself. The inscription on old Thomas Fuller is well known— 
“Here lies Fuller’s earth.’ That most extraordinary of wits 
was one day hoisted with his own petard. He was riding with 
a friend named Sparrowhawk, to whom, with a twinkling eye, 
he put the question, ‘“ What is the difference between a Sparrow- 
hawk and an owl?” “Why,” replied the other instantly, “an 
owl is Fuller in the face, Fuller in the body, and Fuller all 
over.” 

The heir of the Duke of Penthiévre died in 1764, ruined by an 
attachment to an opera singer, Mademoiselle Miré. The wits of 
Paris made his epitaph of five notes of music—* Mi re 1’a mi 1a.”— 
“Miré has brought him there.” 
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Such an epitaph, however, has the great defect that it is far too 
witty to be used. In that point it resembles many others; as that 
suggested for a cricketer, ‘‘ Over ;” for an auctioneer, “‘ Gone! ” or, for 
a billiard-marker, “The long rest.” However apt the application, 
the effect of these has no solemnity. Indeed, the suggestion that a 
pun may claim a place in serious literature—in poetry itself—may 
strike some readers with surprise ; and it is true that in our language 
no such thing as yet exists. But, if we go abroad, it is not difficult 
to find an illustration. We will go to Victor Hugo. Here is the 
poem entitled Hxil from ‘Les Quatre Vents de l’Esprit.’ All 
that actually concerns us is the pun with which it ends; but we 
shall make no apology for quoting almost at full length its grand and 
melancholy stanzas— 


“Si je pouvais voir, 6 patrie, 
Tes amandiers et tes lilas, 
Et fouler ton herbe fleurie, 
Hélas! 
“Si je pouvais, 6 ma colombe, 
Et toi, mére, qui t’envolas, 
M’agenouiller sur votre tombe, 
Hélas ! 
“O vers l’étoile solitaire 
Comme je léverais les bras! 
Comme je baiserais la terre, 
Hélas! 
“Loin de vous, 6 morts que je pleure, 
Des flots noirs j’écoute le glas; 
Je voudrais fuir, mais je demeure, 
Hélas! 
* Pourtant le sort, caché dans l’ombre, 
Se trompe, si, comptant mes pas, 
Il croit que le vieux marcheur sombre 
Est las.” 


This, then, is the result at which we have arrived. The race of 
puns ought not to be condemned ¢n toto, for the sole reason that most 
puns are bad. A pun is, in its general form, a paltry quibble, only 
fit for dunces; but it is capable of rising, at its best, to the heights 
of wit, of satire, of philosophy, and at last of poetry itself. A pun, 
in truth, may be compared to the enchanted bow in the Arabian story, 
which took its vigour from the arm that drew it ; which became, ina 
child’s hand, a toy to shoot at sparrows—which, in a warrior’s, drove 
its battle-bolt through shield and cuirass—which, in a giant’s, sent 
aloft a shaft that kindled with its own exceeding swiftness, and left 
a track of fire among the stars. 














Ballade of Arcadia,” 


Wuen to Waldteufel's witching sound 
“The dance goes through the lighted hall,” 
I watch the waltzers wheeling round— 
A flower now that hugs the wall— 
Ah, slim, fleet youth beyond recall! 
When Coote and Strauss were dear to me, 
A slave to their enchanting thrall— 
I too have lived in Arcady. 





I seek the tented cricket ground— 
Its pleasures once could never pall— | 
I watch the ball recoiling bound 
And lightly leap the paling-wall. 
Such lucky hits were wont to fall— 
Such “fivers” o’er the fence—to me; 
Once I could slay the loose leg-ball— 
I too have lived in Arcady. 


None more than I loved horse and hound, 
Dearer to me the huntsman’s call, 
As on his merry horn he wound, 
Than any love-lorn madrigal. 
My steed was first to quit the stall, 
And first to brush the dewy lea; 
Nor feared I fence, however tall— 
I too have lived in Arcady. 


ENVOY. 


Sweetheart, my life with love is crowned, 

And now the legend hath from thee | 
A sweeter sense and more profound— 

And I still live in Arcady. 


Rospert Ricwarpson, B.A. 


* “Et ego in Arcadia vixi.” 
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DIALOGUE AT A CARRIAGE WINDOW. 


Characters. 
LAURA. PAMELA. 


Scene. Supposed to represent the platform at a iailway station. 
One end of a railway carriage is seen, slanting to the audience, so 
that the faces of the person inside the carriage and of the outside 
are equally well seen. (The carriage may be represented by two 
chairs if necessary.) 


Enter Lavra—she is looking back impatiently. 


Lavra. It is a blessed moment when one finally comes to see people 
off at the station! I have heard there is a Chinese proverb which 
says “When the guest is gone, the host is glad.” It is very 
true! The Chinese must be a remarkably sensible people. They 
don’t know the meaning of the word hospitality, I believe. They 
keep their towns and their houses closed against strangers; or 
they used to, at any rate. Very wise of them. It is a pity, 
though, in some ways, for I should like to send some English 
people I know to China very much (looks at station clock). Dear 
me! nearly twenty-five minutes still before the train starts! It 
was a short-sighted policy on my part to hurry our dear Pamela 
off to the station so soon, and then have to wait with her here; 
but the fact is, I felt anything was better than our sitting 
solemnly in the drawing-room together, with our things on ready 
to start, exchanging the agonized parting trivialities that people 
fall back upon on these occasions. Why do they, I wonder? It 
perfectly amazes me sometimes to hear what people are saying to 
each other, at the window of a railway carriage, for instance ; and 
yet I am conscious of being just as idiotic myself when I am in 
the same position! (looking round). What can that girl be 
doing? She has been five minutes at least taking her ticket. 
Perhaps she has been telling the booking clerk one of those long 
stories about herself she indulges in! Listening to her conversa- 
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tion is like being in the maze at the Crystal Palace. You go 
rambling round and round, and backwards and forwards, without 
having an idea where it is all to lead to; then you suddenly find 
yourself in the middle just when you least expect it, and it is 
impossible to get away from it again to anywhere else! She has 
never listened to one word that I’ve said, the whole week she has 
stayed with me; perhaps, if the truth were known, that is why I 
don’t enjoy her society as much as I might. But, after all, I 
shouldn’t have told her anything about myself; for I do not mean 
to let any one into my confidence about—about—Colonel Percival 
yet! Eventually, of course, the whole world must know it, when 
I have consented to marry him—but not yet. Here she comes! 





Enter Pamena in travelling costume, putting her ticket into her 
purse, counting change, ete. She goes to the carriage. 


Pam. (getting in). Good-bye, then, dear. I’ve had such a 
delighful visit. I can’t tell you how much I’ve enjoyed it, and 
all our delightful talks—good-bye! 

Lavra. You needn’t have been in such a hurry to get in; we 
are rather earlier than I thought. The train won’t be starting 
for twenty minutes yet. 

Pam. Oh, really! I thought you said we had no time to 
spare. This is very nice; isn’t it? 

Laura. Very! 

Pam. We shall have plenty of time to talk. 

Lavra. Yes. (Pause.) ....I hope you will have a pleasant 
journey. 

Pam. I’m sure I shall. You've been so kind, and settled 
everything so well for me. 

Lavra. You have your ticket all safe ? 

Pam. Oh, yes. It is in my purse; and I have put my purse 
safely in my leather bag, which is locked; and the key is in this 
little velvet bag. So you see I know exactly where to fish 
for it. 

Lavra. I see—most convenient! (Pause.) Your luggage will 
be in the van—the guard will get it out when you arrive. 
(There, now ! I knew I should begin saying this kind of thing. I 
must make up my mind to it, I suppose ! ) 

Pam. Give my love to your little brothers and sisters. I do 
hope they'll remember me. 

Lavra. They won't have forgotten you by the time I get back 
to the house, at any rate; for it won't be more than an hour 
since you saw them. 
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Pam. No, no, of course not; and they’re so quick and clever 
besides. Mind you write to me and tell me how they get on. 

Lavra. I'll be sure to do so. 

Pam. And tell me when Jacky can cut up his meat for himself, 
and whether they say anything amusing at dinner. 

Lavra. Yes, I will. (Here we are in full swing! I do hope 
nobody is listening to us! ) 

Pam. And, oh! mind you don’t forget to let me know the very 
moment Molly can say potato. 

Lavra. I won’t forget. She very nearly managed it this 
morning, didn’t she ? 

Pam. Oh, very! I was so excited! (Pause)... Mind you 
don’t repeat the things I’ve said. 

Lavra. Indeed I will not. (Aside) I wouldn’t attempt such an 
effort of memory! 

Pam. I dare say I shall have a great many more stories to tell 
after I’ve been to Woodlands. It is a pity I shall have no 
opportunity of telling them to you for so long, isn’t it? 

Laura. Yes; a great pity. 

Pam. There is going to be an immense party in the house, you 
know; the two Compton girls, and Major Weevle, and Harry 
Barrington. We shall have the greatest fun in the world. 

Lavra. The Compton girls play lawn tennis very well, don’t 
they ? 

Pam. Well, yes—I suppose they do; though I can’t say I think 
them so very remarkable. But they always have lovely tennis 
gowns, and that is a great thing. 

Laura. What Mr. Barrington is that—the one who acts ? 

am. Yes, indeed it is; and I hope they'll get up some acting. 
I do love it so! 

Laura. Why, Pamela, I never knew you acted ! 

Pam. Oh, yes! I acted once in some charades at school. And 
then I have a sort of feeling about it that makes me think I 
could do it. People do have that sort of feeling about acting ; 
don’t you think so? 

Laura. That they most certainly do; and it leads to the very 
wildest results. Most people have a sort of lingering idea about 
many things, that they could do them if they were to try. 

Pam. (satisfied). Yes ; that is exactly what I feel. But then, you 
know, perhaps it is different for me; for I can’t help feeling sure 
that I really should be able to act. 

Lavra. Then, when is the play to come off? For there isn’t 
much time, it seems to me. 

Pam. Oh, some time next week, I suppose. Carrie Beverley 
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said something about it when she wrote; the end of the week, I 
dare say. 

Lavra. The end! I should hope so! Why, this is Wednesday 
already, and the play is not even chosen yet! 

Pam. I don’t think that matters much. We shall know it quite 
well enough, I dare say ; it isn’t like professionals, you know. 

Lavra. No, that it certainly is not. 

Pam. Oh, dear me! there are some people coming this way. I 
do hope they’re not coming in here 

Lavra. I'll block up the doorway, and pretend I’m just going 
to get in and take up the other five places! 

Pam. (leaning out and watching). No, it’s all right; they’ve got 
in somewhere else. 

Lavra. Why, Pamela, they’re the people we met on the sands 
the other day, that you thought looked so very nice! 

Pam. Yes, so they are. Never mind; it’s quite different in the 
train. People who look very nice on the sands are monsters as 
soon as they try to get into one’s carriage, I always think. 

Lavra. One comfort is that they hate us just as much pro- 
bably, and are longing to avoid us too! 

Pam. Oh, do you think so? That hasn’t occurred to me. But 
of course it isn’t quite the same thing, you know! 

Laura. Why not? 

Pam. Oh, because—because—just because one 7s different, you 
know, from other people 

Lavra. But perhaps they don’t think so. 

Pam. That’s a horrid idea. (Pause.) How long have we now 
before the train starts ? 

Lavra. Only ten minutes now. 

Pam. Oh, I’m sorry. I'll tell you why, Laura. I had such an 
interesting letter this morning, that I wanted to tell you about 

Lavra. Then, why haven’t you told me all this time, instead of 
waiting until now ? 

Pam. Because I’ve been so busy this morning, ever since the 
post came in, that I reaily haven’t had time. It is too long to 
begin upon all in a minute—but it really is most interesting! I 
dare say you've noticed that I’ve been rather preoccupied and in- 
coherent this morning ? 

Lavra. No, I don’t think I have. (Aside) Not unusually so! 

Pam. Well—the fact is—the fact is—now you promise you 
won’t tell anybody, Laura? 

Lavra. Of course I won’t. You know quite well I never do. 

Pam. Yes; but this really is important. It isn’t like anything 
else I’ve told you—— ; 
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Lavra (aside). I'm glad of that! Be quick, then, or I shan’t 
have time to hear it. Some one has written to propose to you, I 
suppose ? 

Pam. Not at all; quite the contrary. 

Lavra. What !—to refuse you, then ! 

Pam. No, no; don’t be so tiresome, Laure. 

Lavra. I beg your pardon. Go on, then. 

Pam. First, I must tell you something that happened two years 
ago (Laura heaves a sigh). No!—was it then? Yes—of course 
—this is July—the 15th, so there has been one July since—— 

Lavra. Two, you mean. 

Pam. No, no—one—one 16th of July, I mean. 

Laura. Oh, very well; if you must needs be so particular as 
to the sixteenth of a month—like people who must always 
measure exactly to the sixteenth of an inch 

Pam. (impatiently). Well, never mind that now. I was staying 
abroad with my sister, Mrs. Dagonel—and there—I met—a young 
man. 

Laura. Dear me! what a dangerous place to stay at! 

Pam. And, when I had been there about ten days, we became 
engaged to each other 

Laura. That was very prompt. 

Pam. Yes, it was—too prompt, perhaps ; for I must tell you that 
before leaving England I had just refused some one else. You 
know what a sad wicked creature I am in that way. I can’t 
help playing havoc with the men’s hearts, as they tell me, wher- 
ever I go 

Laura. But why should your having refused one man make it 
difficult for you to accept another? I should have thought the 
contrary would have been the case. 

Pam. No—you shall see. The one I had refused just before I 
left England—what shall I call him? 

Lavra (bored). That depends on what his name was. 

Pam. No, no; because if I tell you his name, you'll know who 
he is. 

Lavra. I’m afraid that’s undeniable. 

Pam. Well, Pll call him A., as they do in the sum _ books. 
Don’t you remember the sums we used to have to do at school— 
if A. has fifty pounds and spends twopence halfpenny a week, and 
B. with fifteen hundred spends three and ninepence a day, which 
will be in the workhouse first ? 

Laura. Yes, I remember. But, Pamela, we only have eight 
minutes longer—you'll never get to the end of your story at this 
rate—if P. has fifteen sentences to say, and stops every two 
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minutes to put in an extra one, when will she get to her story’s 
end? Never, I should say. 

Pam. Because you will keep interrupting me, dear! Well, as I 
was saying, I had refused A. in England, and accepted B. at 
Brussels. 

Lavra (smiling at a recollection). Brussels! It must be a dan- 
gerous place. A friend of mine was once in love there too. 

Pam. Indeed! But now, Laura dear, you must let me tell my 
story, or you will never hear it 

Lavra. Very well. Goon. It’s like playing at I love my love. 
We'll call him B., and he lives at Brussels. 

Pam. Yes, yes. Now listen. The dreadfui thing was, that 
when I saw A. I thought I liked him best; and so—I broke off 
my engagement to B. 

Lavra. And what did B. do? 

Pam. He broke his leg. 

Laura. What, as well as his engagement? What a very unex- 
pected result. Was that from grief? 

Pam. No, no. It was because his horse stumbled with him the 
day after I saw him. He was taken to a hospital at Brussels, 
where he lay for two months, and I never saw him again. 

Laura. But what became of A., then? He had remained in 
sound health all this time, with no broken limbs, I hope ? 

Pam. Yes, he had; but there was something very mysterious 
about A.’s behaviour altogether. He didn’t know, of course, that I 
had changed my mind—and I didn’t like to tell him; and so he 
went away without saying anything more about it. 

Lavra. But why do you call that mysterious? 

Pam. Because it was so odd that a man who had proposed to 
me in London a fortnight before should meet me in Brussels and 
not propose to me again ! 

Lavra. I must say I don’t find it so odd. | There must come a 
moment when a man who has been in love with a girl leaves off 
proposing to her. 

Pam. Yes, when she marries him, or when she marries some 
one else—not till then ! 

Lavra. But, my dear Pamela, you are attributing most unusual 
constancy to mankind! Besides, it isn’t every woman who can 
inspire such a lifelong passion! 

Pam. (satisfied). No, of course not. I know it is not every 
woman! .... Well, as I was saying—but what o'clock is it ? 

Lavra. You have six minutes more. 

Pam. Oh, that’s all right. I shall;have’plenty of time; for I’m 
just coming to the interesting part now. 
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Lavra (aside). I’m glad of that! 

Pam. I must tell you that the day I became engaged to B. was 
the 16th of July, and on that day we did a very silly thing—we 
tore my programme in two 

Lavra. Your what ? 

Pam. My programme. Oh, I forgot to tell you we were at a 
ball, at the Legation, and we each said we would keep the halves 
of the programme all our lives 

Lavra. Of course! And did you ? 

Pam. No, no—wait—you'll see. And then he said, “ The 16th 
of July will always be inprinted on my heart, as it is on this 
programme.” That was very nice, wasn’t it? 

Lavra. Very; and original, too! 

Pam. And then he said, “ Whether I am far from you or near 
you, remember that in my thoughts I shall always be with you, 
on the 16th of July.” He said it so sadly, poor fellow; he seemed 
quite to have a presentiment that the engagement would be 
broken off! 

Lavra. (Perhaps he had heard something of you before !) 

Pam. Now I come to the wonderful part of my story. Do you 
know what day this is? 

Lavra. You reminded me just now—it is the 15th of July. 

Pam (triumphantly). And to-morrow therefore will be the 
16th. Did you ever hear of anything so extraordinary ? 

Lavra. I really don’t see that. Ive known it happen once or 
twice before. 

Pam. Laura, you areso unsympathetic! You don’t at all realise 
what a wonderful coincidence it is that this morning, of all 
mornings, I should turn the old torn half of my programme out 
of a pocket in my travelling bag, and that on the top of that I 
should get a letter from Carrie Beverley, telling me they expect 
Colonel Percival at Woodlands to-morrow! 

Laura. Colonel Percival!! Is that his name ? 

Pam (covering her face with her hands). Dear me! Yes—it is. 
Now I've let the cat out of the bag, and you'll laugh at me, I 
know! What a silly thing I am, to be sure! 

Lavra (aside). (Can it be my Colonel Percival!) Then, how 
long is it since you have seen him ? 

Pam. Why, Laura dear! what a memory you have. I’ve just been 
telling you how long it is—not since July, 1880—two years ago! 

Laura. And you have never met him since ? 

Pam. Never!—though I assure you I’ve thought of him, often, 
—on the 16th of last July, of course, and,many other times 
besides, whenever I’ve felt lonely and had nobody else—— 
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Laura. What was he like when you knew him ? 

Pam. Ah, nowI see you're beginning to be interested in him, 
I was sure you would be, poor fellow; because one can't help 
feeling sorry for him, you know, after all. 

Lavra. Why? 

Pam. Oh, having his engagement broken off—and then his 
accident—and then—— 

Lavra. But, as to his accident, he is as well now as ever he 
was—that is—(checking herself)—I imagine he must be, since it is 
two years since it happened ; and, as to his broken heart, that may 
have been healed also since you saw him. 

Pam. It may, of course; but I don’t think it is very likely. 
However, I shall soon see—for—but mind, Laura, you have 
promised not to tell any one this! 

Laura (impatiently). Ofcourse, of course. To whom should I tell 
it? I could find no one who would be as interested in it as I am. 

Pam. (effusively). What a sweet thing your are, Laura dear, after 
all! Well, where was I? Oh, I know. I was saying, if he is at 
Woodlands, I mean to show him my half of the programme, and 
ask him for his; and then—and then—(archly) 

Lavra. And then, what ? 

Pam. (coquettishly). Well, then, I suppose—then—we shall 
become engaged again, and perhaps married. I have not quite 
made up my mind, but very nearly. 

Lavra. Your mind, perhaps ;—but what about his? How 
can you tell whether he is of the same mind still after all this 
time ? 

Pam. I don’t think he is likely to have changed, unless he has 
perhaps taken a passing fancy for some one who reminded him of 
me. Of course, those things do happen sometimes. 

Lavra. But now just let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that it has happened. Let us imagine that, after he came out of 
the hospital at Brussels, he returned to England, and in the 
course of time made acquaintance with some one else—whether 
like or unlike you it matters not—that he gradually found the old 
love had faded from his heart, and the new taken its place—that 
his affection was returned, and that now two people are on the 
road to happiness; what should you do? 

Pam. The case isn’t worth discussing. I can’t think of any- 
thing so unlikely. 

Lavra. Still, it is a good thing to be prepared for any 
emergency. And I feel quite anxious to know what you 
would do? 

Pam. If I found out he really were such a wretch as that, I 
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should think I were well quit of him. I should then make up 
my mind, I suppose, to marry Henry Smythe—— 

Lavra (astonished). Henry Smythe !! 

Pam. (laughing). Oh, dear! giddy thing that I am, I’ve done it 
again! I forgot I hadn’t introduced him to you before, so to 
speak. Henry Smythe is the other individual in my story—the 
one we called A., that I refused before I went abroad. 

Lavra. Not Henry Smythe of Blandover ? 

Pam. Yes, of course. Do you know him? 

Laura. How long is it since you have met him? 

Pam. Oh, about a year, I suppose—not that—nine or ten 
months, perhaps 

Lavra. Then it must be the Harry Smythe of Blandover who 
is to marry my cousin Nellie Cartwright next week! 

Pam. What! It can’t be! There must be some mistake ! 

Lavra. I don’t think there is, for I am going to the wedding. 

Pam. What an unprincipled, heartless creature! Did you ever 
know anything as false and wicked as men are! It really is 
shameful! Well, now, of course, my mind is made up, there is 
nothing left for me to do but to marry Colonel Percival. 

Laura (taken aback). To marry ? 

Pam. Colonel Percival. 

Lavra. But suppose he doesn’t ask you ? 

Pam. Oh, Laura! I never knew any one as blunt and unkind 
as you are. And just now I was thinking you were being so nice 
about it all! 

Lavra. I am only trying to make you understand that it 
doesn’t at all follow, because you threw over a man two years ago, 
that he will propose to you again next time you meet. Suppose by 
this time he is engaged, or on the eve of being engaged to some one 
else ? 

Pam. We'll soon see that. I know Rupert Percival. I know 
that when I meet him to-morrow, on the day which first 
consecrated our love, I can if I choose bring him back to my feet. 

Laura (indignantly). What, Pamela! out of a mere caprice— 
you know it is nothing more—you are going to remind the man 
who once loved you of the power you had over him; and perhaps 
arrest him at the crisis of his fate! He may now be on the eve 
of declaring his passion to some one else, and your interference 
may destroy the happiness of two lives. Think before you 
stretch out your hand for that which now belongs to another, and 
which if you had it you would not value. Pamela, you know you 
don’t care for him! 

(During the whole of the above Pameta has been fussing about, 
ooking in her bag, &e.) 
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Pam. (absently, still looking about). Yes, yes, Laura dear; I 
know you are always so romantic! You get so excited over little 
things ; it will all come right, never fear. Tmafraid I’ve not paid 
as much attention as I should have liked to what you were 
saying, for I’m beginning to feel worried about my ticket. I think 
I hear the man coming. Where did I tell you it was? Oh, I rT 
know—in my bag. 

Lavra. Never mind the ticket; it won’t be asked for yet. 
Just listen to me one moment, Pamela. 

Pam. “One moment,” indeed, dear Laura! It’s all very well to 
say “ Never mind the ticket”; but, if it were lost, I should have w 
to pay 17s. 6d. at my journey’s end. (During this time she has 
produced her key out of her little bag, unlocked the big bag, taken 
out the purse, and opened it.) Why, here it is, of course! How 
stupid of me! And I remember now, they don’t clip the tickets 
till the next station; so I’ve had all this trouble for nothing. 
Now, what was it you were going to say? (A paper has fallen 
from the purse when it was opened, outside the carriage door, at 
Lavra’s feet.) 

Lavra. It is too late now—the train is just starting. 

Pam. What a pity! You must tell me another time. Why, 
where is it, Laura? I’ve lost that bit of my programme! Oh, 
look! there it is—quick—quick—give it me! 

Lavra. Is that it (pointing to paper on ground) ? 

Pam. Yes, it is. Oh, make haste, give it tome! What should 
I do without it ? 


(Lavra picks it up, and stands a minute looking at it. Pamena b 
holds out her hand.) 

Lavra (throwing it into Pamena’s lap as the train is supposed to 
move off). Take it! May it do all you expect! 

Pam, Thank you! Good-bye, dear! (Waves her handkerchief.) 





Curtain. 
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Tue parable of Dives and Lazarus is one which has often been 
exemplified in the annals of poets. As in most periods of 
literature there are one or two outcast and neglected authors, 
who, lying at the gates of Parnassus, vainly crave admittance in 
their lifetime to that seat among the poetic brotherhood to which, 
when it is too late, a remorseful posterity is willing and eager to 
advance them; so, on the other hand, there are some poets on - 
whom a superfluity of present popularity is lavished by the favour 
of their contemporaries, which is not destined to be confirmed— 
at any rate to its full extent—by the ultimate judgment of time. 
Many literary and critical verdicts have been reversed or modified 
in the last half-century, and at the present date we are able to see 
clearly enough that Campbell was one of those of lucky (or should 
we rather say wnlucky?) poets, who enjoy in their lifetime the 
“good things” of popular appreciation, though, under the 
enforcement of a severer and more prolonged test, they cannot 
maintain their supposed perpetuity of fame. From the publica- 
tion of “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” in 1809, almost up to the date of 
his death in 1844, Campbell was regarded in literary circles and 
by the general public as the greatest English poet of the 
nineteenth century, with the possible exception of Lord Byron. 
What should we say now to his claim to this high position, and 
what chance would he have of being placed in the same category 
as Wordsworth or Coleridge, Shelley or Keats? While these 
poets, whose reputation could not compare with that of Campbell 
in the first quarter of the century, have steadily grown in favour, 
there are now few critics, I imagine, who would deny that the 
star of Campbell is on the wane. He is still reckoned as a 
standard author, but it is only by a few of his short lyrics, and 
not by his didactic and narrative poems, that he is likely to be 
ultimately remembered. To do Campbell justice, he himself 
seems to have felt that his popularity was out of proportion to his 
actual poetic qualities. “He alluded,” we are told,* “with 
genuine simplicity to his own feelings, on receiving praise and 
* Beattie’s ‘Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell,’ ITT. 255. 
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honour as a poet:—You did not do all this to Burns; you 
neglected him—a real genius—a wonder; and you bestow all this 
on me, who am nothing, compared to him.” A study, at the 
present day, of Campbell’s life and writings certainly tends to 
confirm the truth of this piece of self-criticism. 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow on July 27, 1777, being 
the youngest child of a family of eleven. His father, Alexander 
Campbell, already an old man of sixty-seven years of age, had been 
a wealthy Glasgow merchant; but, owing to the rupture of trade 
with Virginia on the outbreak of the American War of Indepen- 
dence, he had been lately reduced to a position of comparative 
poverty, and was compelled to live in a very frugal and simple 
manner. The birth of another son, after these reverses of fortune, 
was welcomed by both parents as a pledge of returning happiness ; 
and the future poet, owing to his bright, winning disposition and 
precocious intellect, soon became the hope and pride of the family. 
His mother, a Scotchwoman of somewhat stern and rigid 
character, who brought up her children with old-fashioned 
severity, is said to have relaxed much of her natural strictness in 
her treatment of her latest-born son. She was passionately fond 
of music, and would sing the old Scotch melodies with taste and 
feeling; so that Campbell from his very infancy was familiar 
with that style of ballad-poetry which plays so great a part in his 
writings. 

Little is known of Campbell’s youthful days; for, in his com- 
munications with later friends, he was apt to be rather reticent 
about his boyhood. He was educated first at the Grammar-school, 
then at the University of Glasgow ; and at an early age distin- 
guished himself by his proficiency in the classics, especially in 
his poetical translations from the Greek. So highly did he value, 
and over-value, these boyish prize-poems, that many years later he 
insisted on retaining them in a prominent position among his 
collected works—an error of judgment typical of the excessive 
importance attributed by him to all classical studies, to the 
exclusion or neglect of subjects of wider and more pressing 
interest. The lack of steady application, observable in Campbell’s 
character even at this early period, should be noted as the secret 
of his failure to maintain his intellectual powers in after-life. 
‘He is reported,” says one of his biographers,* “ to have been, if 
not an idle boy—which from his progress would hardly be credible, 
though it is on record—yet one who would only learn by fits and 
starts, as he felt it congenial to his inclination; in fact, capable of 


* Redding’s ‘ Literary Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell,’ I. 9. 
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anything under unfettered application. Toone of his temperament 
mechanical routine was not congenial, if he might be judged of 
regarding his youth by his habits of study when a man.” 

At the age of seventeen, Campbell left Glasgow University, and, 
his family being still in distressed circumstances, obtained a 
tutorship in the isle of Mull, where, in his spare hours, he studied 
the wild aspects of Nature, and wrote, or projected, a good deal of 
poetry. For two or three years he thus supported himself by 
private teaching in Mull, Glasgow, and Inverary; but his 
prospects were by no means cheering at this time, and his spirits, 
as we see from his letters, were often very depressed. In 1797 he 
determined to go to Edinburgh, to try his fortune in law, physic, 
teaching, or literature; and here, when his position seemed likely 
to become so desperate that he was thinking of emigration, he 
succeeded in obtaining an introduction to Mr. Mundell, a 
publisher, who made him an offer of literary work. This, however, 
was at first only temporary, and Campbell seems still to have 
inclined to the adoption of the medical profession. ‘ You will 
think me changeable,” he wrote to a friend in the autumn of this 
year. “Iam attempting to study a new profession. Law I have 
abandoned ; and my prospects of going abroad to my brothers will 
not do. If find myself able to accomplish this view, I shall be 
happy ; but my hopes are not sanguine. Much depends on my 
success with those most variable patrons, the Edinburgh book- 
sellers. I have the prospect of employment with Mundell & Son, 
sufficient for this winter. Beyond that period Idare nothope. I 
am afraid I shall be forced to abandon the pursuit at present so near 
my heart, and again, as before, incur the censure of unsteadiness.” 
He was, in fact, obliged to make yet another change, and to 
support himself once more by classical tuition, until at last a 
successful entry into the profession of literature was unexpectedly 
opened to him. 

The origin of Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope ” is possibly to be 
sought in a letter addressed to him when he was in Mull, in 1795, 
by one of his friends at Glasgow University. This friend, in 
order to cheer him in his loneliness, sent him some stanzas 
entitled “The Pleasures of Solitude,” with the following post- 
script: “We have now three ‘Pleasures’ by first-rate men of 
genius, viz.—‘ The Pleasures of Imagination,’ ‘The Pleasures of 
Memory,’ and ‘The Pleasures of Solitude.’ Let us cherish 
‘The Pleasures of Hope’ that we may soon meet in Alma Mater !” 
The title thus humorously suggested was seriously accepted by 
Campbell, whe shortly afterwards commenced “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” which he took with him in manuscript to Edinburgh in 
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1797. He already enjoyed a considerable reputation among his 
own circle of friends at Glasgow as the writer of some brilliant 
poetical translations, and two of his early lyrics, “ The Wounded 
Hussar” (which had been sung as a ballad in the streets of 
Glasgow) and the “Dirge of Wallace,” had shown that he 
possessed other powers which might be turned to good account. 
He was fortunate also in having made some powerful friends in 
Edinburgh even before his name was widely known; among these 
were Jeffrey, Leyden, Thomas Brown, and Dr. Anderson, author 
of ‘The Lives of the British Poets.’ By the influence of Dr. 
Anderson, Mundell, the publisher, was induced to purchase the 
copyright of “ The Pleasures of Hope” for two hundred printed 
copies of the book, equivalent to a sum of fifty or sixty pounds ; 
and on these terms the poem was issued in the spring of 1799, 
when Campbell was in his twenty-second year. A good deal of 
interest had already been roused in the literary circles of 
Edinburgh by rumours of the forthcoming work by a talented 
young writer, but the result exceeded all the anticipations of 
Campbell’s friends. The poem was hailed with enthusiasm as the 
production of a new genius, and some critics were so far carried 
away by the excitement of the moment as to see in Campbell a 
successor to Burns, who had died three years before the publica- 
tion of “The Pleasures of Hope.” From the comparative poverty 
and obscurity of his early career, Campbell now rose at a bound to 
take rank with the élite of Edinburgh society, becoming intimate 
with Walter Scott, Dugald Stewart, Henry Mackenzie, Telford, 
Alison, Erskine, and other men of note. Although he had parted 
with the copyright of his poem, he was treated with great generosity 
by his publishers, and received in the long run as much as nine 
hundred pounds for the successive editions of this one work. 

It is difficult, at the present day, to understand the cause of the 
general outburst of admiration, which, ninety years ago, greeted 
the appearance of “The Pleasures of Hope.” We can still 
recognise that its lines are rhythmical and melodious; its senti- 
ments pleasing ; and that there are certain felicitous expressions 
in the poem which have become, as they deserved to become, 
proverbial. But it has none, or little, of the spontaneous singing 
power and true poetical afflatus of the inspired bard; its dry, 
didactic, sententious moral platitudes are expressed in the regular, 
formal, mechanical couplets of the eighteenth century school. It 
may be regarded as the last effort of the old style of poetry, of 
which Pope was the typical representative, against the inroads of 
the “ new poets,” who, headed by Wordsworth and Coleridge, were 
now about to make their influence felt in literature; and it is 
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significant that the dates of the publication of “ Lyrical Ballads ” 
and “The Pleasures of Hope” almost coincided. When we read 
the carefully-balanced, laboriously-polished passages of Campbell’s 
poem, with its rhetorical tropes and florid imagery, we feel the 
appropriateness of the name given him by his youthful fellow- 
collegians—“ the Pope of Glasgow”; and we see that Byron 
was right when he said that Campbell’s defence of Pope (in his 
later “ Essay on English Poetry”) was made in “his own cause 
too.” Campbell was, in fact, a belated Pope, with a dash of 
nineteenth-century romanticism, and a larger share of Scotch 
national sentiment. Though, at the date of the commencement of 
his literary career, the star of the reformers was soon to be in the 
ascendant, the critics and general reading public were still almost 
universally attached to the traditions of the old-fashioned style ; 
and so it happened that, while Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical Ballads” 
were assailed by a storm of ridicule and contempt, Campbell’s 
“Pleasures of Hope” met with instantaneous success. Its 
connection with Akenside’s “Pleasures of Imagination,” and 
Rogers’s “ Pleasures of Memory” was of course obvious, and was 
probably a point in its favour with the critics. Campbell’s 
literary kinship with Rogers, for whom he felt strong personal 
admiration, was always gratefully acknowledged by him, and he is 
said to have expressed the opinion that “The Pleasures of 
Memory ” is “a much more perfect poem ” than “ The Pleasures 
of Hope.” But the idea of literary “ perfection ” varies from age 
to age; and correctness, regularity, and freedom from literary 
blemishes are, after all, but negative and second-rate qualities; so 
that to say of a poem, as was said of “The Pleasures of Hope,” 
that “there is in it not a vulgar line—no, not a vulgar word,” 
would nowadays be regarded as not necessarily and altogether a 
compliment, 

In 1800, Campbell visited Germany, where he made the 
acquaintance of Klopstock and A. W. Schlegel, with the latter of 
whom he became intimate. He was a witness of some of the 
hostilities then taking place between the French and Austrian 
armies, experiences which he utilised in several of his best lyrics 
written at this time, such as “ Hohenlinden,” “The Soldier’s 
Dream,” and the “Ode to Winter.” On his return to England 
in the following year he found himself a literary celebrity, and 
after a short sojourn in Edinburgh he settled in London in 1802. 
He is described at this time as being a handsome young man “ of 
extraordinary learning and acquirements, unusually quick of 
apprehension, and possessing great sensibility”; and his friends 
had formed a high and, as it seems now, an exaggerated estimate 
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of his poetical powers. “I am absolutely vain of Thomas 
Campbell,” wrote Telford in 1802; “there was never anything 
like him—he is the very spirit of Parnassus. Have you seen his 
‘Lochiel’? He will surpass everything, ancient or modern, 
your Pindars, your Drydens, and your Grays. I expect nothing 
short of a Scotch Milton, a Shakespeare, or something more than 
either! I hope he will take up a subject which will oblige him to 
collect all his powers and exert them in a manner that will stamp 
their value to the latest posterity.” 

In 1803 Campbell married his cousin, Matilda Sinclair, and took 
a house at Sydenham. His pecuniary prospects, which, after the 
publication of “The Pleasures of Hope,” had for a time seemed 
more cheering, now once more became dark, and an attempt at 
journalism in connection with the Morning Chronicle had not 
proved successful, Campbell being somewhat deficient in general 
knowledge and the art of rapid writing. The good fortune, 
however, which attended him at all the main crises of his early 
life, was here again apparent ; for within a month of his marriage 
he was appointed to a pension of £200 a year by the Whig 
government then in office, owing, it is said, to the influence of 
some powerful friend or admirer whose name was not disclosed. 
At this time, and during the rest of his life, Campbell held liberal 
views both in religion and politics; but, though he would readily 
advance and maintain his opinions in private talk, he was 
exceedingly cautious—even to the verge of timidity—about 
expressing them in public, the only exception being the subject 
of Poland, on which he was unusually enthusiastic and outspoken. 
For several years after the commencement of his pension he 
wrote articles for the Edinburgh Review and did other literary 
work, among which was his now forgotten ‘Annals of Great 
Britain, from the Accession of George III. to the Peace of 
Amiens. During this period he was also engaged in planning 
and writing his one narrative poem which has any chance of 
rivalling his short odes in the opinion of posterity. 

“Gertrude of Wyoming,” commenced in 1806, and mostly 
written at Sydenham the following year, was published in London 
in 1809, the first edition being a thin quarto, handsomely printed, 
and containing also five or six of Campbell’s best lyrics— 
altogether by far the most notable volume that its author produced. 
Though not received with such universal favour as “ The Pleasures 
of Hope,” owing to the strong influence then exercised by party 
politics on contemporary literature, “Gertrude of Wyoming” 
is certainly marked by higher poetical qualities than those 
discernible in its more staid and formal predecessor ; it has less 
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correctness, perhaps, but it has more freshness, more tenderness, 
and more truth. The merits and defects of the poem were both 
pointed out with great discrimination in a private letter addressed 
to Campbell by Jeffrey, after a reading of the proof-sheets shortly 
before publication. “There is great beauty,” he says, “and great 
tenderness and fancy in the work—and I am sure it will be very 
popular. The latter part is exquisitely pathetic, and the whole 
touched with those soft and skyish tints of purity and truth, which 
fall like enchantment on all minds that can make anything of 
such matters . . . The most dangerous faults, however, are your 
fault of diction. There is still a good deal of obscurity in many 
passages—and in others a strained and unnatural expression— 
an appearance of labour and hardness; you have hammered the 
metal in some places till it has lost all its ductility . . . I have 
another fault to charge you with in private—for which I am more 
angry with you than for all the rest. Your timidity, or fastidious- 
ness, or some other knavish quality, will not let you give your 
conceptions glowing, and bold, and powerful, as they present 
themselves; but you must chasten, and refine, and soften them, 
forsooth, till half their nature and grandeur is chiselled away from 
them. Believe me, my dear Campbell, the world will never know 
how truly you are a great and original poet, till you venture to 
cast before it some of the rough pearls of your fancy.” * 

As a criticism on Campbell’s actual productions in poetry, 
nothing could be more weighty and luminous than the opinion 
thus expressed by Jeffrey in his double capacity of friend and 
reviewer ; but it may well be doubted, by one who looks at the full 
history of Campbell’s career, if Jeffrey was not mistaken in the 
estimate he formed of the poet’s further powers. It is quite true 
that the elaborate polish to which Campbell subjected his 
narrative poem gives it a somewhat cramped and artificial 
appearance; but it does not follow that the poem would have 
been better if the process of elaboration had been withheld. The 
truth is, that, in spite of the brilliancy of his early achievements, 
Campbell was noé in reality “a great and original poet,” nor did 
his poetical conceptions present themselves to his mind, in the 
first instance, thus “glowing, and bold, and powerful.” On the 
contrary, we can see from such fragments and earlier draughts of 
his writings as happen to have been preserved and published, 
that his first sketches were generally feeble and diffuse, and that 
it was only by this very process of condensation and polishing 
that they were brought to their present state of excellence. His 


* Beattie’s ‘Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell,’ IT. 171. 
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“timidity ” and “ fastidiousness ” were simply his own unconscious 
recognition of the fact that his poetical qualities belonged, not to 
the first, but to the second order of merit ; and that, as he was not 
gifted with the supreme imaginative and creative genius of a 
great poet, he must do his best to supply this want by the 
exercise of the faculties he did possess—a quick fancy, a fine 
sense of melody, and a power of delicate artistic finish. 

Although Campbell was only thirty-two at the date of the 
publication of “Gertrude of Wyoming,” this poem was the last 
work of any value which he published. So far was he from 
fulfilling the ambitious prognostications of his friends, that the 
ten years’ period of poetical composition through which he had 
just passed was already sufficient to exhaust his powers; and 
though, during the remainder of his long life, his reputation 
continued to stand high, this was solely on the strength of his 
early productions, for his later work was marked by increasing 
feebleness and want of spirit. It is evident that Campbell’s 
nature, bright and talented as it was in many ways, was 
altogether deficient in earnestness and endurance, the only 
prolonged mental application of which he was ever capable 
being the classical studies of his boyhood. The “idleness” 
which has often been laid to his charge, is perhaps hardly the 
right term for what was in fact a constitutional malady; it was 
rather, as one of his biographers has described it, “‘ a waywardness, 
or irresolution, or restlessness.” ‘“ It was unfortunate,” adds this 
authority,* “that his habits of study were not,long fixed upon 
any subject, but were discursive, and were not directed to carry 
out a single object to the end. In the course of investigation 
upon one topic, some incident would intervene which tempted 
him to a different pursuit for a time, and such an inclination he 
could not resist. This was continually the case with Campbell, 
and was one reason why he produced so little fruit.” Another 
trait which became more marked as the years went on was his 
strange forgetfulness and abstraction. His letters, business 
plans, and social engagements were all liable to be neglected 
and overlooked: and his literary duties, whether in lecturing, 
reviewing, or editing, were too often performed in a slovenly or 
perfunctory manner. In company he was usually gay and enter- 
taining, his generosity, guilelessness, and ignorance of worldly 
prudence lending a sort of naiveté to his character, and making 
“Tom Campbell” a general favourite. ‘ Campbell looks well,” 
wrote Byron in 1814; “seems pleased, and dressed sprucely. A 


* Redding’s ‘ Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell.’ 
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blue coat becomes him, so does his new wig. He really looked as 
if Apollo had sent him a birthday suit or a wedding garment, and 
was witty and lively.” 

In 1812 Campbell delivered a series of lectures on literary 
subjects at the Royal Institution ; after which his next under- 
taking was his ‘Specimens of the British Poets,’ which was 
published in 1819 and brought its author, it is said, no less than 
a thousand pounds. The “Essay on English Poetry,” which 
formed part of this work, was marred by numerous blunders 
due to Campbell’s carelessness and dislike of labour. “ Read 
‘Campbell’s Poets,” wrote Byron in his journal; “marked the 
errors of Tom for correction.” Some remarks made by Campbell, 
in defence of Pope against the strictures of Bowles, led to a 
controversy in which Byron, Moore, and Jeremy Bentham took 
part ; but Campbell himself soon tired of the fray which his own 
essay had provoked, and declined Bowles’s challenges on the score 
of lack of leisure, though, as his biographer asserts, “no writer of 
his day ever had so much leisure as the poet for such a purpose.” 
At the beginning of 1821 he became editor of Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine, a position which he held for ten years, 
although his forgetfulness and unbusiness-like habits made him 
very unfit for a proper discharge of editorial duties. “It was 
difficult,” writes Campbell’s sub-editor and biographer,* “to keep 
him long together at business of any kind. He would break 
away with a story, or fly off in a joke, and abandon the business 
on the tapis, with ‘ Well, that is enough for this time, don’t you 
think so? Can we keep the printer going?’” Under these 
circumstances the weight of the work naturally devolved on 
Campbell’s assistant, while the poet got the credit for the success 
of the magazine, and enjoyed a salary of £500 a year. The 
magazine was also useful to Campbell as a vehicle for publishing 
the lyrics which he still wrote ; but he had now lost all inclination 
for any great poetic effort. ‘His editorship,” says Mr. Redding, 
“was not at all calculated to spur him to literary exertion. He 
was satisfied with an income sufficient for his moderate wants, and 
preferred as much of the indolence of a literary life as he could con- 
trive to maintain; nor did age change this feeling for a better.” 

Nevertheless, he published in 1824 the short narrative poem of 
“ Theodric,” which was received coldly by his friends and was 
severely criticised by the reviewers, while Campbell himself, with 
strange want of insight, felt convinced that it would hereafter be 
recognised as a work of high merit. At the present day 


* Redding’s ‘Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell,’ 
I. 170. 
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“‘Theodric” probably seldom finds a reader, being certainly as flat 
and unprofitable a piece of verse as was ever produced by any 
one who bore the name of poet. If the style of “ The Pleasures of 
Hope ” is to be attributed to Pope’s influence, “ Theodric,” with its 
feeble attempt at the familiar-poetic tone, must be regarded as an 
imitation of Crabbe, who has been not inaptly described as “ Pope 
in worsted stockings.” But Campbell was not even successful in 
this unambitious effort ; for “ Theodric ” has merely the tameness of 
Crabbe, without his natural simplicity and domestic pathos. 

For three consecutive years, 1826-1828, Campbell was chosen 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University, a revival of old associations 
which gave him keen pleasure. The most delightful of all the 
stories told about the poet is in connection with the delivery of 
his inaugural address to the Glasgow students in 1827. ‘When 
he reached the college-green on his way to deliver it, the snow 
lay on the ground, and he found the youths pelting each other 
with snowballs. That he was just going to deliver a solemn 
address to the same youths never for a moment crossed his mind. 
The feeling of his youth came upon him, the spirit of past years 
animated him. He rushed into the mélée, and joined in the frolic 
in his fiftieth year as if he had been but fifteen. Then, when the 
moment for delivering the address was come, the students being 
summoned, and he proceeding in the van, they entered the hall 
together. There could not be a better picture of the temperament 
and character of the man than such an incident—so impulsive and 
lively, at a moment when gravity was on every other adult visage.” 
Another incident on which Campbell afterwards looked back with 
just satisfaction was his share in the founding of the London Uni- 
versity. The idea of a great metropolitan college was suggested 
to him by his knowledge of the universities of Germany, and was 
communicated by him at first to a few intimate friends, afterwards 
to a wider circle, with the result that the project secured the 
co-operation of Brougham and other influential men, and was 
carried into execution in 1825. 

In 1828 appeared the first collected edition of Campbell’s poems. 
The same year brought him a heavy calamity in the death of his 
wife, to whom he was deeply attached, and on whose careful 
management in domestic and economical matters he was exception- 
ally dependent. The remaining sixteen years of his life do not 
eall for any lengthy notice, being chiefly a record of waning 
powers and increasing unhappiness. The only subject in which 
he maintained an unabated interest, indeed, the one subject which 
ever excited him to real enthusiasm, was the Polish struggle for 
independence. In this connection Campbell’s name deserves to be 
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held in lasting repute by those who love freedom, and his unremit- 
ting efforts in the cause of Poland stand out in strong contrast to 
the general weakness and diffidence of his temperament. One of 
the most spirited passages in “The Pleasures of Hope,” was that 
in which he did honour to the Polish patriots; and the same love 
of liberty is apparent in the “ Lines on Poland,” “The Power of 
Russia,” and the “ Ode to the Germans,” all of which were written 
much later. In 1832 Campbell’s time was almost entirely devoted 
to Polish affairs, the “Polish Association ” being founded by him 
in London, in conjunction with the poet Niemcewicz and the 
exiled Prince Czartoryski. ‘ His devotion to Poland,” writes one 
who knew him intimately,* “was a passion that had all the 
fervour of patriotism, the purity of philanthropy, the fidelity of a 
genuine love of liberty. I was with him on the day he received 
an account of the fall of Warsaw. Never in my life did I see a 
man so stricken with profound sorrow! It was not regret, deep 
concern, or mere melancholy, at tidings of a distressing public 
nature, but real heart-felt sorrow, stupefying grief, an astounding 
trouble of mind for the loss of a beloved object in which all his 
hopes centred. That beloved object was Poland.” Well might 
the Polish nation do honour to Campbell, both in his lifetime and 
at his death, for this enthusiasm in a noble cause was the most 
honourable and memorable feature of his character. 

At the end of 1830 Campbell had given up the management of 
the New Monthly Magazine ; he afterwards edited the Metropolitan 
for a short time, and was much occupied with his ‘ Life of Mrs. 
Siddons,’ published in 1834. After his wife’s death he led a 
restless, discontented life, frequently changing his lodgings, and 
seeming unable to settle down to any prolonged work. His 
position was now a very sad and lonely one; he had survived his 
wife, his parents, and all his brothers and sisters; while of his 
two sons, of whom he had been devotedly fond, one had died in 
childhood, and the other suffered from a mental malady which 
necessitated his confinement. To quote his own words—‘“ He was 
alone in the world; his wife, and the child of his hopes, were 
dead ; his only surviving child was consigned to a living tomb; 
his old friends—brothers, sisters, were dead, all but one, and she 
too was dying; as for fame, it was a bubble that must soon 
burst.” It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that under these 
circumstances, a poet who was always of a gay and pleasure- 
loving disposition, should have fallen at times into habits of 
intemperance. “At my own family table,” says his friend and 

* Quoted in Beattie’s ‘Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell,’ III. 
119. 
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biographer, Dr. Beattie,* “where he dined oftener, perhaps, 
during the last twelve or fourteen years of his life than at any 
other, he was never merry, even beyond the limits of becoming 
mirth. In other situations, perhaps, he was less on his guard — 
never in greater danger than at his own table. With a tempera- 
ment extremely excitable, a hospitality that bordered on profusion, 
he was too apt to be carried away by his feelings.” 

Campbell’s last published volume of poetry was “The Pilgrim 
of Glencoe,” which appeared, with some collected lyrics, in 1842. 
It is a narrative poem, of about the same length as ‘“ Theodrie,” 
but even more feeble in its construction and imagery; and its 
publication seems to have attracted little attention or interest. 
Already at this time it was evident to Campbell’s friends that his 
physical, no less than his poetical, powers were rapidly on the 
decrease. Even as early as 1825,a friend who had met him when 
he was on a visit to Germany, had been struck by his “ enfeebled 
appearance,” and had noted what he considered the signs of 
premature decay: + but the danger seems to have been temporarily 
averted. In 1843, however, there could be no doubt that the end 
was near at hand; and this was the conviction that forced itself 
on the mind of his friend, Mr. Redding, at their last meeting in 
the autumn of that year. “His bodily appearance,” he says, 
“ struck me as changed much more than his conversation ; but in 
the latter case it was easy to see that while he was perfectly self- 
possessed and mentally clear, his mind was occupied with far less 
elevated subjects than of old, and dwelt upon small and trivial 
matters as if they were of great moment. While he thus con- 
versed there was a species of vacancy in his fine eyes, not formerly 
seen. His neatness of dress had disappeared, and much of that 
intellectual impress, so remarkable in his features before, had wholly 
vanished, and been replaced by something of an expression which 
age alone could hardly explain.” At this time the poet was just 
about to start on a visit to Boulogne, at which place he died on 
June 15th, 1844. On July 3rd he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and received the further honour of having some dust from 
the grave of the Polish patriot, Kosciusko, scattered upon his coffin. 

The chief characteristics of Campbell’s poetical style are grace 
and melody of versification, a just sense of proportion, and the 
gift of expressing his conceptions in terse, lucid, and felicitous 
language. ‘“Chaste” is perhaps the term which is most applic- 
able, and has most often been applied, to his poems; they are so 
polished and refined, and yet (in the best instances) so simple 


* Beattie’s ‘ Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, ITI. 407. 
+ Ibid. II. 452. 
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withal, as to offer to the eye of the critic no conspicuous blemish 
or mannerism, being unmarked by any strong trace of their 
author’s distinctive personality. In this respect Campbell bears 
a close affinity to his friend and exemplar, Rogers ; and it will be 
remembered that when the other poets of that day were burlesqued 
and parodied in ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ the authors of “The 
Pleasures of Memory” and “The Pleasures of Hope” were left 
untouched, as affording no special mark for the aim of the cari- 
caturist. This “ chasteness,” in the sense of classic faultlessness, 
was, as I have said, much more appreciated in the opening years 
of this century than it is now; and the high estimate in 
which Campbell’s poetry was once held seems to us almost un- 
accountable. “I consider Campbell,” said Goethe, “as more 
classical than my favourite Byron, and far above any modern 
English poet whose works have fallen in my way... In 
Campbell’s poems there is strength combined with great natural 
simplicity of style, and a power of exciting high emotions, 
independently of brilliant epithets or meretricious ornaments.” 
So the world of letters thought once; it does not think so now; 
nor is there anything to lead us to suppose that there will ever be 
a reaction of opinion in this direction. 

In most of the qualities which are now held to be indispensable 
to the born poet, Campbell was wholly or largely deficient. He 
had no deep and lasting passion for poetry, nor any true sense of 
the feelings without which poetry could hardly exist. With the 
possible exception of one or two stanzas in “Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” it is questionable if love is anywhere forcibly described 
in Campbell’s writings, though he treats the subject with much 
grace and elegance in such lyrics as those commencing “ When 
Love first came to earth,” and “ How delicious is the winning of a 
kiss at love’s beginning.” The stanzas which he addressed to his 
future bride at the time of his courtship are, as his biographer 
remarks, “ wanting in that quick pulse which beats through 
intensity of amatory feeling.” They sound rather like one of 
Shenstone’s or Cowley’s less successful efforts. 


“O cherub Content! at thy moss-covered shrine 
I would offer my vows if Matilda were mine; 
Could I call her my own, whom enraptured I see, 
I would breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee.” * 


In the presence of such lines as these, we can well believe what 
Mr. Redding tells us, that “it is doubtful whether Campbell ever 


* Redding’s ‘Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Camp- 
bell,’ I. 64. 
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experienced love in its intensity; whether a subdued feeling of 
attachment, an almost feminine tenderness ‘of regard, did not 
with him occupy the place of strong amatory passion ;” and that 
there is consequently in his works “an artificial rather than a 
natural dealing with the attachment to the sex.” And as with 
Jove, so too with the aspects of external nature. Campbell’s 
descriptions of natural scenery are chiefly expressive of the 
unemotional eighteenth-century feeling, and have none of the 
intense and passionate sympathy with ‘Nature which marked his 
more poetical contemporaries. He could sing deftly enough of 
woods and meadows and waterfalls; but it is not difficult for the 
reader to see that the poet’s affection for wild nature was of a 
rather lukewarm and conventional sort. “I do not mean to think 
of poetry any more,” he wrote to a friend in 1808; “I mean to 
try to make money, and keep a good house over my head at 
Sydenham.”* It may be supposed that this practical prudence, if 
not compatible with the rarer poetic instincts, might yet have 
gone hand in hand with that strength of mental power which one 
would expect to find in a writer of Campbell’s eminence. But it 
was not so; for though his works abound in happy phrases and 
elegant turns of expression, you may search them in vain for 
any real richness or originality of thought. 

Even his elaborate style of writing, the “ perfection ” of which 
elicited such praise from contemporary critics, has peculiar faults 
of its own, and did not by any means attain all that it aimed at 
within its limited scope. His best passages are sometimes marred 
by a strange inversion of the natural order of the words, owing 
presumably to over-refinement of workmanship, as in the follow- 
ing lines from “ Gertrude of Wyoming”: | 


“Hushed were his Gertrude’s lips; but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem’d to melt 
With love that could not die! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah, heart! where once each fond affection dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair.” 


It is still more extraordinary that so fastidious and careful a 
writer as Campbell, whose painful slowness of composition gave 
Theodore Hook his joke that the poet had been “ safely delivered 
of a couplet this morning,” should have been betrayed by his 
ignorance of Natural History into certain not’ very important, yet 
none the less egregious, blunders concerning the fauna and flora 
introduced into his tales. In “The Pleasures of Hope,” and 
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“Gertrude of Wyoming,” we find the tiger stealing along the 
banks of Lake Erie, and the panther domiciled in the woods of 
Ohio, while the flamingo disports itself on Pennsylvanian waters, 
and the tropical aloe and palm flourish in the same northern 
latitude. These errors were pointed out to Campbell by his 
friends, in order that he might rectify them in later editions ; but 
to revise his work when once printed was always an uncongenial 
task to him, and in defiance of the botanist and zoologist the 
anomalies were therefore allowed to remain in the text. Another 
and more pardonable error into which Campbell was led, in his 
chief narrative poem, by trusting to a work entitled the ‘ History 
of the Destruction of Wyoming in 1778, was brought home to 
him ina very strange and unexpected manner. Following the 
authority just mentioned, he had denounced as the treacherous 
destroyer of Wyoming a Mohawk chief named Brandt—“ the 
monster Brandt” he called him in the poem—and it might well 
have been supposed that, right or wrong, this poetical account of 
so distant an event would have passed unchallenged. But it was 
not so; for some fifteen years after the publication of “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” Campbell was surprised by a visit from Brandt’s 
son, no Mohawk in appearance, but “a fine young man of gentle- 
manly manners,” and a lieutenant in the English service, who had 
come to adduce proof of his father’s innocence. It appeared that 
Brandt, so far from being the “ monster ” he was represented, had 
been a civilized and philanthropic Indian who had aceustomed his 
tribesmen to peaceful habits, had built a church, and translated 
one of the gospels into the Mohawk language! Campbell, being 
thus placed in the awkward predicament of libelling a Red Indian, 
was compelled to do penance in the notes of subsequent editions, 
but even here he could not be induced to introduce alterations 
into the text. 

Campbell may justly claim the merit of having written many 
verses which at once caught the public ear and passed into the 
national storehouse of proverbial expressions. His “ distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” his “ coming events,” his “ angel- 
visits,” his “ meteor flag of England,” and other familiar phrases, 
have furnished material for public and private quotation to 
innumerable speakers and writers for several decades. In one or 
two cases, however, these apothegms were not really original in 
Campbell’s mouth: the most popular of all, for instance, being 
found in almost the same words in Blair’s poem “The Grave,” in 
Burns, and in Norris, whose line, 

“Like angel’s visits short and bright.” 


seems to have been the original form of the conception, 
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It is pleasant to turn from the defects which justice compels us 
to note in much of Campbell’s poetry to his undeniable merits. If 
not a great poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming” is in many ways a 
beautiful and pleasing one, tender and pathetic in tone, and full 
of graceful imagery and vivid description. In the melody and 
dreamy sweetness of its Spenserian stanzas, it at times recalls, if 
it does not rival, the “Castle of Indolence,” which seems to have 
been its model in rhythm and versification ; yet Campbell’s true 
masterpiece is not to be sought in “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” but 
rather in his incomparable odes and ballads. The martial ode is 
a species of poetry in which, as far as we can judge, it is not 
always the greatest poet who fares most successfully ; the most 
stirring productions of this century being those of Campbell, 
Scott, Wolfe, and Macaulay. The palm is certainly carried off by 
Campbell’s famous trio, “ Hohenlinden,” “The Battle of the 
Baltic,” and “Ye Mariners of England:” although the last- 
named of these was of course derivative only, being based on the 
old song, ‘ Ye Gentlemen of England,” of which Campbell was an 
admirer. Whatever may be the fate of the rest of his poetry, 
Campbell’s name will undoubtedly live in these splendid and 
spirited odes. 

Finally, it may be said that Campbell, though by no means an 
original genius, was a good and worthy singer, who in his best 
efforts rose to high excellence, maintaining in the bulk of his 
poems a respectable standard. A distinguished critic of the 
present day has divided the poets of the highest calibre into two 
classes—Gods and Giants—such as Shakespeare and Milton on the 
one hand, Ben Jonson and Dryden on the other. Campbell’s 
place is very far below either of these classes ; he is but a mortal 
of ordinary stature, yet endowed with a genuine portion of the 
poetical talent. Chance, interest, the goodwill of powerful 
friends, and his seizure of the golden moment at a critical literary 
juncture, combined to raise him in his lifetime to a pinnacle of 
fame far above his real deserts ; now, when a reaction has set in, 
and his poems can be judged in a cooler and more critical spirit, he is 
likely to be valued far less highly, and perhaps for a’time to be under- 
valued. But when all his writings shall have been unsparingly 
sifted, and purged of the dross that at present encumbers them, 
at least enough gold will remain, if only in his martial odes, to 


secure him an honourable remembrance and a niche in the Poets’ 
Corner. 
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“A Chronicle of Cwo Months.” 


Cuapter LY, 


Since the expedition to the cellars, we have enjoyed the proverbial 
“three fine days and a thunderstorm”; then Nature in an 
energetically watery mood, in which she seems to think that 
each and every of her works requires a thorough sluicing, has 
strewn the mossy walks with drenched rose-leaves ; printed deep 
ruts in the roads, and turned the peaceable stream that runs hard 
by the Owlery, into a noisy, impetuous brawler. I don’t believe 
people who say the world is in its old age; I think it’s a way they 
have of trying to make the earth’s vast shoulders bear the responsi- 
bility of their own feelings, when they begin to wear out. Do 
children ever find it old? When our rather unsympathetic, but 
vigorous mother gets too weak to produce rain and sunshine, storm 
and growth, I will believe them, not before. 

Now again it is clear-skied and calm. A few nights ago Mr. 
Hazlit had a sort of fit to which he has latterly been subject, and 
which kept him for an hour or so in perfect unconsciousness ; 
when he rallied he did not seem to know anything of what had 
happened. There was no doctor called; and Miss Waylen 
appeared to understand exactly what to do. Afterwards, he 
remained upstairs for two days, and would have nobody but her 
inside the door. I believe these attacks are connected with the 
brain, his wishes are so contradictory, and he has been so peculiar 
since. 

Often during the last few days I have repeated to myself that I 
would not accept Lizzie’s post for any bribe. It has made her an 
object of insult to them all, except the younger son, who is 
sufficiently civil. 

One afternoon in the passage outside Mr. Hazlit’s room, 1 came 
unexpectedly upon the girl and Septimus. She was standing 
perfectly still, though looking whiter than ever, while he spoke, 
gently, but with a marked emphasis on the words, keeping, mean- 
while, such a position as hindered her passing him if she had 
sought to do it. He made way for me with empressé suavity, and 
I left them there; but the next time I saw her she had been 
crying so violently that her eyes were swollen. 
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I can’t think why the old man does not prevent a great deal of 
this; for I have known him witness Isabella’s domineering 
rudeness ; and Keezie’s palpable contempt. ude—Septimus never 
is; if he committed murder, he would not dream of accompanying 
it with rough words. The very evening after the scene I have 
mentivned he got up to open the door for Lizzie as she went out, 
making her a profound bow. And yet she crimsoned vividly, and 
I perfectly understood her doing so. 

Mrs. Skey, who should know, declares emphatically that Septimus 
does not fear her cutting him out of a slice of his inheritance. No 
Hazlit, she says, would do such a thing as rob his own flesh and 
blood, however much he might dislike it; and the old man is well 
aware also who would employ his money best after his own heart. 
“Let her toss her hay about, and get what pickings she can, 
now, said Keezie, grimly. ‘The master, fool as he may make 
himself about her, would see her drowned before he’d leave what 
he’s got to a baggage that’s nought to him; to let her waste it as 
she likes ! ” 

I think that the folly, the more than folly, lies with the woman, 
who, young, unfettered, and with many capabilities for earning 
her living otherwise, chooses to endure such an existence. I have 
heard that her belongings, who live a short journey off, are poor, 
that she has no mother, and that her father is under binding 
obligations to Mr. Hazlit. But all granted—she is not a slave. 
There is no law to compel her to lead a life of misery in order 
that he may reap indulgence from a grasping creditor. 

Yesterday morning I fell in with Mrs. Skey gathering currants, 
in the kitchen garden. Maisie was with me, and clamoured 
persistently for some bunches. The old woman at length rejoined 
that she “ wasn’t going to let her mess her pinafore with stains. 
Clothes were out fast enough without so much washing; but if 
she came round to the kitchen she should have a plate to eat ‘em 
off, and a towel to pin round her, meanwhile.” 

Maisie agreed to this, if I would come as well. So, when Mrs. 
Skey had finished picking, I did; and watched the golden waves 
of hair bent over the berries, and the busy little fat fingers that 
soon took a purple tint, seated, on Keezie’s “ fetish.” 

I was actually thinking about this stone, and wondering for 
what reason it was sacred in the dame’s eyes when the unexplain- 
able influence by which if an idea arises in one person’s mind it is 
often communicated to another’s, without a word being uttered, 
began to work. 

“ Belike,” said Keezie, sidling round the threshold beside me, 
with a sort of sheepishness in her face—and if sheepishness is 
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comic even in youth it was doubly so in her tanned countenance, 
so hard and battered with years—‘ belike, you were puzzled 
t’other day how it comes that I set a store on that stone you're 
setting on; have a sort of respect for it, so to say.” 

I expressed myself contrite if I had annoyed her by what I had 
suggested. 

“ Nay,” she replied ; “I wasn’t annoyed with you; but I didn’t 
relish the thought o’t. Why it’s been a rare treat to me to keep 
it clean and free from mould these twenty years. Shall I tell you 
why?” 

“T should like you to tell me very much.” 

“Well, I had a man come after me once; month after month he 
came, even when Id told him ’twasn’t no use—I never could make 
up my mind to be a married woman—that was—let me see—I’m 
going in sixty-seven now—a matter of twenty-five years come next 
pay-day. I note the day well, for I was counting up my money, 
as I walked on the road, to buy some things at Bollerton, the day 
he first spoke to me ; which, somehow, made me as I never could 
get it out of my head ’tw y savings 
as I'd begun then. A foolish fancy, happen, miss; but women 
are foolish.” 

“Well, Mrs. Skey ?”’ she had suddenly clammed the tide of her 
tender retrospects. 

“Well! Well I never did screw up to say ‘ Yes,’ though more 
than once my head was a-creeping to his shoulder, ready; and 
many’s the walk I took with him in the fields, when we'd go miles 
together and never a word said—so tenderlike. But for all that, 
miss, I beg your pardon, ma'am, never once did he come inside 
this door. I promised master that, when he found out the 
courting—master was sharp then-a-days, sharper even than now. 
So the man u’d come and sit on that stone outside, hour by hour, 
in the evening, and sometimes I wouldn’t know he was there till 
I saw the red hair of him, shining gay like coals of fire, from the 
window.” 

“So how did it end, Mrs. Skey ?” 

“Why, he got tired of dangling. For though there’s some 
that’s more for dangling than wedding, Bill Blatherwick wasn’t 
one of that sort. He sat there one night for the last time, and 
then he got up and said, “ Keezie, I’ve been sitting stuck here off 
and on for five years now, and it doesn’t seem to bring things 
nearer. For all I’ve got by it is the rheumatiz with the damp. 
Therefore, good-bye!” And he went away,and came no more.” 


“T think you were very cruel. What happened to the poor 
man?” 
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“Why, bless him! he died—ten years after. But it was that 
rheumatiz which took him, after all, let them say there’s no such 
thing as dying for love that likes. But deary me! to think if I'd 
wedded Bill Blatherwick! Why I should have been a widder like 
yourself, now.” 

“Perhaps, you would rather I didn’t sit here, Mrs. Skey ?” 

“Not me. Sit there as long as you like. I’m partial to seeing 
your dress, and your rings, gleaming and flashing about, though 
it’s a mortal mistake to lavish good money that way. But it’s 
been the pride of my life to keep that stone scrubbed white as 
white ; for, perhaps, if he could look up it u’d please him to know 
it, poor man, for the sake of remembrance. And when I die, it'll 
be happy, with my savings all willed back to the family, and 
word written that yon stone is to be put as a monument over the 
mortal remains of Keziah Skey, that might have been the same 
Blatherwick, but couldn’t make up her mind to it.” 

I was going to offer some suitable reply, but the old woman, 
who had betaken herself to the vigorous scouring of sundry pans, 
after stealthily reconnoitring to see if Maisie, who had finished her 
currants, was in hearing, and being satisfied that she was too 
busy romping with Start in the middle of the yard to listen to 
what was passing, went on confidentially. 

“That will has been altered since it was made, sixteen years 
gone. For I left all I had to master then, thinking he’d surely 
live longest. The Hazlits are a long-lived set. But I’ve known 
for a good bit that he’ll most likely go first, and for this last year 
he’s broken up fast. He’s got to his fag-end, and he seems to take 
no care of it, to make it spin out. Happen you’re aware the day 
he came downstairs—he trundled straight off in his chair with 
Miss Waylen?” 

Iwas. He had descended not, as prudence suggested, to his arm- 
chair and foot-stool in the parlour, but into his travelling carriage, 
brought round in dismay at his command, and had been tooled 
slowly down the road; rating his young Jehu as usual. 

“T was at that Jem to find out if he’d been after anything 
particular, And he said—‘ No—nothin’—only a mile or so 
on the road and back again.’—And I believe the boy, he’s too 
much of a fool not to speak the truth; but it makes it look 
funnier. My opinion is, he suffers as much from failing of mind 
as body—does master. Though it’s a marvel how he goes 
into all the business, insisting on Mr. Septimus coming to him 
every evening, and looking at the books. And as for letting 
his keys out of his sight, cept Miss has them, he’d drop dead 
sooner.” 
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I remarked here on the extraordinary dislike she was held in, 
adding that to me she appeared most inoffensive. 

“ Tnoffensive !—um—What business has she creeping down sly, 
and going into the strong room at night when we're all abed? 
I’ve listened top of the back-stairs and heard her many a time 
lately; though I hold my tongue pretty well about it. I dursn’t 
speak of it to young master—but he knows it, too. So no wonder 
where there’s sons whose belongings she’s meddling with, and 
who aren’t trusted themselves, there’s no goodwill to her.” 

“T think it is very strange of Mr. Hazlit; to begin with, Miss 
Waylen is so young to have such a responsible post. And 
perhaps his sons are naturally afraid that they may be one day 
the poorer for her. Is that the case in a nutshell?” 

As before, Keezie repudiated the idea of Miss Waylen ousting 
the young men. It might be torture to the father to conceive 
his sons possessing that apple of his eye the disposal of which he 
even now grudged in the slightest escaping from his hands. But 
taking all into account, Septimus’ principles were too much akin 
to his own for the old man not to consider him as good an heir as 
could be found; besides she had over and over again heard him 
say that those would get the money that were nearest him, and 
had the most right to it. 

“'Tho’ there are rows enough to be sure,” said Keezie. “ But 
never do I remember such a one as there was with George, when 
he came twenty-five, and got all his mother’s money that had 
been laying up for him, for to do as he liked with.” 

I ought, of course, to have checked this tide of gossip, but at 
every effort I made to go, the old woman put out her skinny claw 
and caught at my dress to detain me. Besides, I am curious, and 
I was interested. 

“It happened this way—this way ”—pull at my gown—“ for I 
was in the room all the time and heard everything. They never 
think of me but as if I was one of the family. Mr. George had 
just got possession ; and they thought he’d be sure to leave his 
money in the business, where most of it had been laying. Mr. 
Septimus hadn’t been married long, and his wife’s money was all 
in. But—no! Mr. George said a little might stay if they liked, 
it was as safe there as anywhere, and it ’ud save him the trouble 
of putting it otherways, but the lump he was going to have out 
to do just as he chose with. Spend if he chose, save if he chose, 
but all independent and accountable to nobody. When he said 
that at first, I thought the old man seemed stunned, and then he 
seized a chair, and made as if he was going to throw it, but he 
didn’t. Mr. Septimus gave a sneer, and looked at his father with 
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a sort of ‘you know,’ and there came an awful row. Master 
swore and stormed, and begged, and argeyed, but the young ’un 
stood firm; and his brother first fleered and then reasoned; but 
‘twas all no good. He was a match for the two, and wilful 
enough to go his own way. Then Mr. Hazlit, after they'd all 
been at it two hours, got up and hit the table with his fist so as 
two glasses flew off it, and he broke a great crack across the 
middle. Well, George would have to have it, and a curse go with 
it, and him, too. But never—and he took the Almighty to 
witness, so as my knees shook under me—never should another 
penny come to him, not if he lost all he’d got. After that, Mr. 
George who was as pale as pale,—but quite proud and high, just 
said ‘ Very well!’ and walked out. And he did as he wanted, 
ma’am. Not another word that I know of ever passed between 
him and his father on that subject ; though Mr. Septimus was at 
after to make him turn round.” 

“T suppose they didn’t become friends again for some time, 
after such a scene as that?” 

“They acted as they always do here when they’ve had quarrels, 
big or little. Mr. George went from home that very night, and 
stayed away a fortnight ; and when he come back they took up 
their usual manners, neither warm nor cold, without any making 
up at all. Ill-blood’s never washed away here, ma’am, with hand- 
shakings or palavers; it just dries out of sight, and only starts 
afresh again when there’s another row.” 

“Still, Mrs. Skey, all this must make their position together 
very peculiar.” 

“Well, you see, George has no concern with anything. The 
other manages for his father entirely now; and besides, Mr. 
George is nigh always away—much in foreign parts where he got 
the parley-vvo I’ve seen in his books ; and when he’s at home he 
pays for everything just as you do.” 

“ But he helps his father a little, occasionally. He rode over 
to look at some property, for instance, the other day.” 

“ Ay; this is how that is. The old man trusts him, trusts him 
thoroughly as far as his word goes, and although he reckons slight 
of him as a real business hand, and much of Septimus, he always 
misdoubts he'd be one too many for him if he could. So if there’s 
any matter to be seen to some way off, where he’s past going 
himself, he generally gets the young ’un to go for him.” 

So spoke Keezie ; and she is so naturally acute, so aptly seizes 
on the motives and wishes of her fellow-beings at large, that in 
her ideas respecting people with whom she has spent a lifetime, I 
should set her down as a most credible’judge. And particularly 
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as, through her frankest accounts of their doings and sayings, one 
can see that at bottom she has a profound admiration for and 
belief in them. When Mr. Hazlit dies, I do not suppose she will 
manifest much grief, but she will transfer her unflagging service 
to his sons. 

Wandering into the flower-garden, when I could free myself 
from Mrs. Skey, and seating myself now alone, for Maisie had been 
fetched home to dinner, I tried to finish a book I had brought out 
with me. But I can’t read in the open air, I always make a 
failure of it. Every insect moving on a leaf, every waft of breeze 
that stirs a page, is a distraction. My mind skips off from the 
combinations of lettercraft, to study the shape of a tree, or the 
outline of a passing figure. So, on this occasion, my eye was 
caught by a butterfly, and following its flight sent my thoughts 
on a track ending goodness knows where! Somewhere, doubtless, 
where the butterfly would have been amazed to find itself. 

In the full flow of them, I saw a square of thin neat paper 
folded small, and covered with writing in a scratchy faint hand, 
lying on the path near me. The breeze was taking liberties with 
it, first driving it on a few yards, then trapping it in the low 
leaves of a flower bush, anon setting it free, and shaking its folds 
loose. At last it was sent against the legs of my rustic garden- 
chair, and there paused, flapping gently, as if pantingly appealing 
against further progress. 

I picked it up, and aimlessly opened it. I found it a closely- 
written four-page letter, not in an enclosure, and transcribed in a 
foreign-looking niggle, though the characters were in English. 
It began “ My dearest Friend,” but I did not read further, I turned 
to the signature and saw, 

“George, from your ever grateful and affectionate, Frieda Rémak.” 

Proving decisively that it was George Hazlit’s property, some- 
how dropped by him, I folded it once more, slipped it in my 
pocket, and resolved to restore it to him the first time we met. 
He has been away in London on his own affairs since I wrote 
before, and that morning had not yet come back. 

This letter made my ideas revolve to a part of Keezie’s gossip, 
of that day, and of other days. ‘‘ Frieda Rémak” is a German 
name, and at Heidelberg George was educated. It was not the 
name of his aunt’s husband, the Professor, under whose roof he 
lived, and led his student life. Allowing for the old woman’s 
pronunciation I had made out that the Professor’s name was the 
common German patronymic of Wagner. Still, if not his cousin, 
Frieda Rémak might be some pretty daughter of the Fatherland, 
whom George had known, perhaps flirted with. Perhaps she 
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was still the attraction for his journeys abroad. She might be 
poor, in which case, she would assuredly be highly distasteful to 
the others, but, granting that,it was a puzzle to me why George, 
who had plenty of money, had not married her long since. 

During the afternoon of this same day, I was sitting, after a 
walk, in the parlour with Mrs. Septimus Hazlit, whom I had not 
seen before since she let the wine fall in the cellar. I enquired, 
duly, regarding her health, and she declared she was much better. 
I didn’t quite believe her; there is a remainder of unhealthy, 
feverish restlessness about her yet. I could not, however, but 
admire, and contrast with her own uncared-for dishevelment, the 
exquisite neatness and ingenuity she exhibited, as her firm fingers 
turned and twisted her husband’s waistcoat about, in managing 
some repairs so deftly that they were almost invisible. Muscu- 
larly, she must be a very strong woman; one can surmise that 
by her whole formation, and the way in which she can whirl 
children and move heavy furniture about. She could grapple, 
with slight disparity, with many men, which makes her entire 
submission to her husband the more extraordinary. 

“Yes, I’m well now,” she broke out suddenly, in the loud 
husky voice which, I fancy, much shouting has produced, “and 
that’s a good thing for those about me. My complaint’s on the 
nerves, Mrs. Markenfield, and when it gets beyond me I’m not 
over and above pleasant to anybody.” 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Hazlit, that perhaps a complete 
change would do you good?” 

“A change! I don’t worry for changes now. Perhaps,” she 
went on with irony, “ because I’ve grown stout, and that makes 
me lazy. Before I was married I'd plenty of change always, and 
plenty of life and fun. I used to go to all the dances and picnics 
there were in Bollerton. But I didn’t marry into a family who 
eared for gaiety, and I had to shake down. You get tired of 
wishing for things, when you’ve been kept long enough without 
them. And Septimus was always too busy to take me about, and 
too fond of me,” she finished with a tuneless laugh, “ to let me go 
by myself. He’s at home to-day with some man,” she resumed 
after a pause. “And he made me bring the children over here 
so as the noise shouldn’t disturb their business.” 

This is according to rule. On the unfrequent occasions when 
Septimus transacts part of his affairs at his own house, his wife 
and children are uniformly despatched to the Owlery that his 
confabulations may have the stricter privacy. But Isabella has 
no wish for confidence, no desire to pry; his doings are matter 
of total indifference to her. 
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“Was Mr. Hazlit out this morning?” she enquired abruptly, 
turning her heavy eyes upon me as she spoke. 

“Yes, he went out. He walked a little in the fruit garden 
first, before he had his chair.” 

“ He stays out very long,” she said, ruminatively—it’s a silly 
thing for an old man in his state of health—and yet he doesn’t 
seem to think of it. He won’t last long, either; he was so queer 
in his head last night my husband could hardly make him under- 
stand what he said to him, and it was of sufficient consequence 
for him to have given his mind to it if he could.” 

I was aware of this, for I had come downstairs from writing in 
my bedroom, and interrupted the conversation. 

The old man, with a pitiable vacancy in his face, sat with a 
paper before him; his strong will trying to force his inadequate 
faculties to meet a task which was overstraining them. His long 
sinewy hand grasped his forehead, with such stress that from 
both hand and temples the knotted veins rose like cords. As ] 
entered he looked up helplessly to question his son, and caught 
the cruel triumph shining in those cold blue eyes, comprehended 
the satisfied enjoyment the serene capable intellect had in the 
spectacle of those decaying powers, which are obliged day by day 
to depend more upon its superiority. 

Mr. Hazlit understood it. A bitter expression of hatred, 
nearly diabolical in its intensity, rushed into his face, quickly as 
lightning, but not to disappear as rapidly. Painfully, and by 
degrees, it went; not, I know, because of my arrival, but because 
he felt that the very betrayal of his passion was merely an acuter 
element in the gratification of his son. 

“ And he won’t have any one with him but Lizzie Waylen, at 
any price,” she went on, musingly, “not even Maisie; and as for 
me he nearly bit my head off once when I offered to go. Queer; 
I think it’s a kind of wool-gathering.” 

We had dropped the subject of the vagaries of the master of 
the house, and taken up a desultory, rather lagging conversation 
about nothing in particular, when all at once my companion gave 
a violent start which communicated itself galvanically to both me 
and the old settee on which we were seated. I turned. She was 
scarlet. She had dropped the waistcoat in her lap, and her hands 
were fumbling with it. But my movement recalled her. She 
gave me a glance, and remarked with a half-laugh— 

“My nerves can’t be as strong as I fancied. I thoughtI heard 
Lulu crying in the garden as if she’d had a fall. Do you hear 
anything ?” 

“Not a sound; except the humming of insects outside the 
window. Nothing in the least like a crying child.” 
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“ Must have been imagination. Still, perhaps I'll Her 
sentence trailed off without completion. She got up, and went to 
ook out. 

I knew she was mistaken, but her robust figure blocked up the 
heavily framed window; and the low, darkly furnished room is 
rather in a shade at all times, so I ceased my stitches, following 
her with my eyes just as she was stealing one of those furtive 
glances over her shoulder, meant to ascertain if one is unobserved, 
which often convey to a previously innocent mind that secret 
manceuvring is in progress. 

She caught my glance and said with a hurried tremor, “It’s 
all right, Mrs. Markenfield. Both the children are at the bottom 
of the garden, watching some cows passing. But I shall have to 
leave you for a few minutes. I want another patch, and I shall 
have to run across home for it.” 

She left the room, but it was some time—nearly twenty minutes 
—before I saw her, running quickly down a path which leads to a 
little side-gate, the shortest method of communication with her 
own house. Keezie, who was crossing the garden towards the 
children, turned and stared, surprised, doubtless, by the fact that 
she had slipped a long mantle—my property, that generally 
hangs in the hall—over her, which covered her completely. Lulu 
sprang after her mother, but she shouted sharply to her to stay 
where she was. 

And she did not return. An hour dropped away, leaving me 
still solitary. Her working materials lay scattered about; and 
the waistcoat I raised from the carpet, where she had let it fall. 
It was a warm afternoon. Laziness permeated the atmosphere. 
I did not quarrel with loneliness, and I felt no inclination to 
forsake the subdued light and coolness of the parlour for the 
August glow outside. I believe I stole to sleep on the settee, for a 
quick step passing the window gave me the slight shock which 
attends the abrupt rousing of the perceptive faculties from a 
dormant state. 

I opened my eyes as George Hazlit went by, looking carelessly 
at the window, in the sort of way which tells that there is nothing 
seen of the room within. He had evidently just arrived by train, 
for he was carrying a travelling-bag, and his hat was pushed low 
on his forehead as a screen from the sun, with the usual effect of 
giving the appearance of a fearful scowl. I had been lazy very 
long, it seemed, by tne sunbeams and the broad shadows thrown 
over the grass; I felt it was time to make a movement, and I 
forthwith went upstairs to refresh myself with some cold water, 
and to get my hat for a stroll before tea. 
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On the landing I was accosted by Lizzie. “Mrs. Markenfield, 
J am very sorry, I cannot leave Mr. Hazlit. Keezie will bring tea 
in to you. I am afraid you must have thought it had been quite 
forgotten.” 

With my hat in my hand,I presently made for my cup and 
saucer. But turning to the parlour I take a wrong turn, and pass 
several closed doors before I discover my mistake. Still when I 
find it out, I recall, also, that going a little further brings me 
right as well as turning back. 

I come to a door that is ajar. It belongs to one of the disused 
rooms, for I see a bare floor, a heap of furniture covered with a 
dusty cloth, and the end of a great table with curiously carved 
legs. I espy also the half-length picture of a lady who looks 
nonchalantly, in a die-away manner, towards the table. 

I know the lady well. I am highly familiar with her in picture- 
dealers’ shops, &c. Sometimes I have seen her in the fulness of 
her charms, sometimes half white, half dingy brown, with the 
division coming straight down her middle. Everything about 
her droops and flops, her dress is slipping from the too inclined 
plane of her shoulders, and her pearl necklace cannot keep its 
place round her elongated throat. Her skin is tinted like blue 
milk, and even her lips are scarcely capable of warm colour. 
This particular one of her many presentments has its pale hair 
drawn tight from its lofty forehead, while the mouth simpers, but 
peevishly, as if the painter had urged, “Smile a little more, 
madam!” just as her lap-dog began to worry in her flounce. And 
all the meaning that lies in her inanimate glance, all her 
forced smirk, is concentrated on the oak table. 

I suppose the seasoned timber takes it coolly, but something 
constrains me to the threshold to ascertain. Then a little noise 
breaks the quiet of the room, similar to nothing but the rattle of 
a plate and fork. This decides me to enter and see who is feeding 
in such an uncivilised place as a lumber-room. The individual is 
sitting comfortlessly at the far end of the table, in an old office- 
chair, before a very scrambling arrangement. The compact little 
array which can be managed so as to make a meal taken solus 
appetising, if dull, is utterly wanting. The separate condiments 
are dotted about hap-hazard, awkwardly for reaching, un- 
referentially to each other. His plate is empty, and he appears 
in no hurry to begin, as he absorbedly turns over a thick pocket- 
book, with letters and’memoranda strewing the board around. 

“May I come in?” 

He gives a great start. As he looks up the rose—which I 
have just gathered through my bedroom window—may have 
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breathed its fragrance as gratefully to his nostrils as it was doing 
to mine, for he snuffed the air like an appreciative epicure, as he 
made answer, driving his chair behind him. 

“T ought to say ‘No’. It isn’t a pretty place for you. But 
you seem to be ‘in’ already.” 

We shook hands. He pulled a seat from the wall and invited 
me by a gesture to occupy it. 

“No thank you. That misty woman annoys me; I don’t 
want to stay. Don’t look round; there’s nobody but ourselves 
in the room. I mean the woman on the wall there.” 

He laughed—“ Oh that! I don’t mind her. She was just the 
same when I was a youngster in frocks. She’s an old household 
goddess; nothing to be alarmed at, I assure you.” 

“ Are you very busy?” 

“ Quite idle.” 

“ With all those papers ?” 

“With all that accumulation for the waste paper basket. It’s 
nothing more, really.” 

“Then will you come with me, instead of stopping here? I’m 
alone, and shall be grateful if you'll let me give you some tea.” 

“T shall be grateful.” 

I led the way out, with a sensation that I was doing the 
honours of his own house to him. We found in the parlour the 
neatly set, comfortably prepared meal; as different as you could 
imagine to that from which I took him, I rang for another cup 
and plate from Mrs. Skey, whose obvious surprise I rebuked, by 
speaking to her in the most matter-of-fact way possible. 

“Why did you go into that room, Mr. Hazlit?” I enquired, 
composedly shifting the equipage about. Do you prefer re- 
freshing after manner of a hermit?” 

“Far from it. But I couldn’t come and disturb you here 
when you were asleep.” 

“How do you know I was asleep ?” 

“The old woman told me. She peeped at you through the 
door, about an hour ago.” 

“Well—as—I was asleep—she says, thank you for your con- 
sideration. Otherwise, as I have something belonging to you 
in my pocket, you would have received back your property 
sooner.” 

“Something of mine, Mrs. Markenfield? What have I 
scattered abroad that a lady can put in her pocket ? ” 

“A letter. And, as I’m an honourable woman, I must tell you 
that I’ve read exactly this much. That it’s from ‘your affec- 
tionate friend, Frieda—Rémak.” 
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Under a seeming carelessness, as I handed him the letter, I 
scanned him tolerably narrowly. But I can’t say that I re- 
marked more than that he held out his hand quickly, and smiled 
as if he was pleased to have his missive again. 

“Where did you find it ? ” 

I told him ; adding, “I was wondering at first how it had stood 
the rain of the last few days without the writing being washed 
out. But your little nieces had one of your coats spread upon 
the lawn this morning, and I dare say it was shaken from it.” 

“So it was; I remember putting it in the breast pocket, now, 
and I’ve been wanting this letter greatly. You have saved mea 
heap of trouble, Mrs. Markenfield.” 

He ensconced it in his memorandum book, in one of the 
compartments of which I fancied I saw more in the same writing. 

“Tt is important then ?” 

“As important as any I get,” he returned. An observation 
which I could have translated two ways. 

Rather embarrassing was the keenness with which this man 
surveyed me; he might have been making up for lost time, for I 
do not suppose he has ever vouchsafed to consider my features 
before. Certainly I have never seen him with his face so unset, 
his manner so released into pleasantness. Regaining his sweet- 
heart’s letter had put him in happy humour. 

I sympathise in kind with geniality, in the same way as 
surliness always puts my back up; and I am not unforgiving. 
So I set myself to be as pretty in my behaviour as I was able, the 
ease of my efforts being a little marred by the awkwardness 
which his persistent study of me began to call up. When I say 
“ persistent,” do not imagine a rude stare at which I might have 
taken umbrage. He promptly looked away when his eye had 
held mine the due length of politeness; but he looked back again 
directly my glance was averted from him. 

We had a good deal of conversation, and I noted that every 
word he says gives an impression of distinct truthfulness that is 
most refreshing. The effecting a good impression by what he 
says is purely secondary with George Hazlit. Whether you 
approve him or not, you are bound to know him as heis. And 
this becomes contagious when you feel that you are taken on the 
same trust which you cannot help reposing in him. 

Suddenly he asked if I had ever visited some natural caves a 
few miles off, which are an attraction of the neighbourhood ? 

I shook my head. “But they are down in my list of intentions, 
Mr. Hazlit.” 

“Procrastination is often fatal to purpose. If you like to go 
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to-morrow, may I show you the way? It crosses an alarmingly 
wild common—you oughtn’t to brave it alone.” 

I thanked him, and accepted his escort. But wonder of 
wonders! what has made him offer me some hours of his society 
atastretch? Perhaps my rescuing him from the uncomfortable 
plight in which I discovered him? No! I think it’s because I 
found that letter; I really do. Anyhow, I prefer to be on good 
terms with all my world, wherever my temporary lot is cast, 
when I can; and I congratulate myself on the attitude with 
which I have received his overtures. 

Our prolonged ¢ée-a-téte was not once disturbed, not even by 
Keezie, and Isabella never came back for the waistcoat. 


(To Le continued.) 




















Chinamania. 





“Wuat's the use of all this trash?” is said to have been the 
enquiry of the first Cabinet Minister who inspected the articles 
which formed the foundation of the Ceramic Gallery at South 
Kensington. To those who may be disposed to repeat the question 
and to regard the acquisition of— 


“A cabinevu of curious porcelain wkere 
No fancy enters, but what’s rich and rare”— 


a china closet in fact, such as the soul of the gentle Elia loved— 
as a species of mania, it may be answered that the subject of 
fayence presents us with one of those studies which lead by 
pleasant paths through the byeways of history. There are morals 
in cups and saucers as there are sermons in stones; and in the 
measured spin of the potter’s wheel, wherein Homer recognised 
the similitude of the rhythm of the dance, we may catch some- 
what of the spirit of ages departed with their folly and wisdom. 

But the records of the fictile art do more than this; they provide 
a most important witness of antiquity whose assistance has often 
proved of utmost value in historical research ; the surest test of 
Etruscan refinement being even now supplied in the painted vases 
exhumed from the sepulchres of an all but forgotten race, while the 
annals of a mighty kingdom have been recovered from the broken 
tablets brought to light from Assyrian mounds. But we must pass 
lightly over the early stages in the history of products so durable, 
albeit the very emblems of fragility, and descending the stream of 
time from Egypt, the cradle of the plastic art, to Greece, its 
nursery, and to Rome, the scene of its after-growth, then taking 
a leap in the dark through the thousand years that succeeded the 
overthrow of the Western Empire, resume, in a while, the story 
of the manufacture of decorative pottery as it reappears in Spain, 
whither the art had been carried by Mahommedan invaders. 

The articles which have been manufactured in fayence, it may 
be remarked meanwhile, are infinite in variety: four violins in 
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Delft, for instance, are still extant, commemorative of the 
marriages of as many daughters of the modeller’s master, which 
were all celebrated on the same day when the bridegrooms played 
upon them at the opening of the ball. These instruments, which 
have been handed down as heirlooms, furnished to M. Champ- 
fleury the subject of a novel Le violon de Faience. Clock cases 
were made at Dresden, and Hanway beheld in the Japan palace 
there, a representation of the Crucifixion with figures five feet in 
height, as well as a time-piece with porcelain bells which emitted 
sweet sounds when struck by a wooden hammer. Seals, dice, 
chessmen and a variety of knick-knacks were also produced, to say 
nothing of the coffin, which in its fall broke and disclosed to view 
the remains of the Baroness von Thielau, thereby nipping in the 
bud any further possible development of the manufactory in that 
direction. Clocks and barometers were among the creations of 
Sevres, and even carriage doors were occasionally adorned with 
plaques of porcelain. Hand grenades fashioned in red clay have 
been found at Leicester, thimbles were made in large numbers at 
Derby, patch boxes fitted inside with polished steel mirrors were 
among the products of Battersea, snuff and pounce boxes were 
turned out in endless variety, and about 1763, at a time when from 
scarcity of silver, half-crowns were few, porcelain tokens were 
issued from the pottery at Worcester.* Even bouquets, of 
form and colouring natural enough to defy detection, were at one 
time fashioned in Florence. Among the three hundred teapots 
bequeathed by the late Mrs. Hawes to her daughter, there was 
one which belonged to Dr. Johnson and held two quarts, but this 
shrinks into insignificance by the side of the capacious vessel 
which supplied “the cup that cheers but not inebriates” pur- 
chased at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi’s effects at Streatham, which 
actually contained more than three. George IV. possessed a 
large assemblage of teapots piled in pyramids in the Pavilion at 
Brighton ; and Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, of whom the lexicographer 
said that she could make a pudding as well as translate Greek 
and work a handkerchief as well as compose a poem, had acquired a 
collection, each of which, in addition to its intrinsic value, could 
boast some special interest.t 
The earliest specimens of ceramic art manufactured in Europe 

must be sought in the gaily tinted lustre ware of the fortress- 
palace of the Alhambra, by-and-by mosaicked in the form of azulejost 
into the walls and pavements of the churches of Pisa and Passaro, 

* Reeding’s ‘ Annals of Coinage,’ vol. ii. p. 81. 

t+ Marryat, ‘ Pottery and Porcelain,’ p. 307. 

{ Arabic zulaj, a varnished tile. 
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which became the parent of the Italian majolica and was the work 
of the Moors who brought the secret of its manufacture from the 
east of the Mediterranean, and whose westward progress may 
still be traced by the remains of their enamelled tiles. 

The practice of the art thus imported from Spain and Majorca 
was principally confined to a limited area in Central Italy, but it 
throve rapidly beneath the fostering sway of the Dukes of Urbino, 
brought fame and wealth to the little town perched amid the 
Umbrian hills, acquired additional renown from the lovely ruby 
lustre attributed to Maestro Giorgio, extended itself to Florence, 
Castel Durante and Faenza (whence probably the French name 
Fayence), and preserves to us, to this day, the designs and feeling 
of Raffaele and his pupils. The manufacture of majolica came to 
an end when the Dukes could no longer afford to keep it up, and 
upon the death of the last of their number, Francesco Maria II. 
(1631), the more ornamental pieces were removed to Florence 
where they still remain. A large collection of vases, however, 
which became the envy of more than one crowned head, were 
presented to the Santa Casa, the shrine of Our Lady of Loreto. 
The Grand Duke of Florence proposed to give in exchange for 
them silver vessels of equal weight, and Louis XIV. is said to 
have offered for the four Evangelists and the Apostle St. Paul, the 
same number of statuettes in solid gold. At the Bernal sale in 
1855 a plate 91 inches in diameter fetched as much as £120, under 
the belief that it was painted by Raffaele himself; and in 1884 
a magnificent Faenza plate from the collection of Sir Edward 
Fountaine of Narford was sold for £966, and several Urbino and 
Pessaro dishes realised sums varying from £200 to £300. 

It was from the Iberian peninsula and the Balearic isles, as we 
have seen, that the Italian potters acquired a knowledge of the 
craft which ere long spread to France, through the probable 
agency of Catherine de Medici, daughter of a Duke of Urbino, 
who in 1538 married the King’s son, who afterwards became 
Henry the Second. Henri Deux ware and the creations of 
Palissy were the most famous fictile productions of France during 
the Renaissance period. The manufacture of the former was 
carried on by a rich and artistic widow who had established a kiln 
at her chateau d’Oiron in Touraine, the patterns being inlaid, 
incrusted in fact, instead of being painted upon the surface. Of 
this variety from fifty to sixty pieces only are known to exist, and 
about half the number are to be found in this country. Fabulous 
prices have been paid for specimens: thus the biberon in the 
Comte de Pourtales’ sale (1865) was purchased for £1100, and a 
small salt-cellar was sold about the same time for £700. Speci- 
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mens have turned up in the most unexpected manner; a candle- 
stick, ewer and salt-cellar of Henri Deux were found some years 
ago carefully wrapped up in a blanket and placed in a wicker 
clothes-basket under a bed at Narford Hall, Norfolk, where they 
had probably lain concealed since the days when they were brought 
over from the Continent by Sir Andrew Fountaine, an enthusiastic 
collector and chamberlain to George the Second’s Queen Caroline. 
In a somewhat similar way, a service of Capo di Monte porcelain 
which had been presented to Queen Charlotte (1787) by the King 
of Naples, was, after many enquiries and diligent searches, at 
length found hidden in one of the closets at Windsor Castle. 

Few autobiographies are so charming and interesting as that of 
Palissy. Born in Périgord during one of the early years of the 
sixteenth century, he was thirty years old when his attention 
was drawn toa beautiful majolica cup, the excellence of whose form 
and colouring he at once desired to emulate. But in his search 
after the lovely white enamel, it befell that he was ceaselessly 
pounding new material and constructing new furnaces, so that he 
took not only “ the food out of his kettle, but the wood likewise, 
from beneath it.” Failure succeeded failure; his wife sat at home 
past hope and in despair, and it was in vain that she strove to 
hinder her husband from tearing up the garden pailings in order 
that he might continue his ill-starred labours. But the pailings 
were burnt in vain, tables and chairs were next carried off to feed 
the all-consuming fire, and still the obstinate enamels refused to 
melt. Very touchingly does the poverty-stricken toiler himself 
relate the position to which at length he was reduced. “I was 
forced,” he says, “to burn the flooring of my house, and it was. 
more than a month since my shirt had been dry upon me. I was 
also the subject of mockery, and while some regarded me as a mad- 
man, others thought that I was labouring to make false money, and 
that it was right for me to die of hunger.” Madame Palissy too 
was but human, and as she beheld the wasted forms and naked feet 
of her little children, she would open on the reckless squanderer of 
his family resources those batteries of feminine argument before 
which the stoutest of the sons of Adam are wont to quail. Thus 
painfully but perseveringly through sixteen long years did 
Palissy blunder on; but “even when I had discovered how to. 
make my rustic pieces,” he continues, “my enamels would not 
melt properly, the green of the lizards would be burnt before 
the colour of the serpents was melted, and the ruddy tints 
of the lobsters and crabs were attained before the white had 
developed its full beauty.” This leads us to notice the charac- 
teristics of Palissy ware. Almost all the works of the dauntless 
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potter are in relief and coloured, being ornamented with fish, 
snakes, shells and plants, admirably true to nature and copied 
from specimens which he beheld in the rocks, woods, fields or 
streams of his native land. For awhile Palissy reaped the reward 
of his unflinching constancy of purpose, he was befriended by 
Catherine de Medici and the nobles of the Court, and though he 
embraced the principles of the Reformation the shadow of the 
Palace protected him during the awful massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (1572). But in old age he was thrown into the Bastile 
and neither promises of rewards or pardon would induce him to 
retract. He lingered in his dungeon till the year 1589, when he 
died ; his life none the less devoted to the cause of art, because 
he neither endured the martyr’s pang, nor won the martyr’s palm. 
The story reminds one of the anxiety of Benvenuto Cellini, who, 
having been seized with fever while casting the Perseus and 
Medusa (now in the Piazza del Granduca, Florence), heard suddenly 
that his work was ruined. Leaping up from bed he found the 
furnace was burst, but saw that the metal was partially fused ; 
straightway he cast in two hundred pieces of his table-services, 
the mould was filled, the work saved, and with it the reputation 
of the artist, who enjoyed a hearty meal with his workmen, slept 
soundly, and was himself again. 

In referring to the celebrated works of Sevres, we must antici- 
pate somewhat the discovery of the manufacture of porcelain by 
Bottcher in the early years of the eighteenth century. Though 
it be to Meissen that Europe is primarily indebted for the 
diffusion of the secrets that lay hidden in kaolin clay, France and 
England eagerly sought to rival the out-turn of the Saxon factory. 
The establishments of Bow and Chelsea were ere long succeeded by 
the more enduring works at Worcester and Derby; and in France 
we find that the ovens of Vincennes and St. Cloud were in 1756 
transferred to Sevres, shortly afterwards becoming the property 
of Louis XV., who presided every New Year’s Day at Versailles, 
himself deciding the pieces which each courtier was to buy, and 
the prices he was to pay for them. Chance led to the French 
discovery of kaolin (1765). The wife of a surgeon at St. 
Yrieix, near Limoges—Madame Darnet—remarked in the neigh- 
bourhood of her home a white unctuous earth, which she thought 
might be made use of as a substitute for soap in washing; the 
substance, on being submitted to a chemist, was recognised 
immediately as the much sought for kaolin. The finest products 
of the factory at Sevres were bestowed in gifts upon those whom 
it was desired especially to honour ; among such may be mentioned 
the pair of turquoise cats presented to Madame de Mirepoix as 
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part of the bribe paid for presenting Madame du Barry at Court, 
and which was sold at Christie’s in the spring of 1863 for 
£367 10s.; and the vase valued at £12,000 which was sent by 
Napoleon as a gift to the King of Etruria. After the Revolution, 
when the infuriated populace were ready to destroy not only the 
noblesse, but likewise everything which had been connected with 
them, large quantities of beautiful china disappeared from Paris ; 
and it was about this time that Benoit, George the Fourth’s 
French cook, acquired a superb collection of old Sevres, which, 
after having been distributed among the English palaces, and 
even used for ordinary table purposes, was at length removed to 
South Kensington. The celebrated Beau Brummel was a virtuoso in 
Sevres ; when his china was sold, George IV. gave 200 guineas for a 
single tea-set, and a pair of vases fetched £300. Since those days, 
however, Sevres has come to be regarded as a still more desirable 
possession: at the Bernal sale (1855) Sir A. de Rothschild gave 
£1942 for a pair of vases of the light pink known in England as 
rose du Barry, but abroad as rose Pompadour, and a set of three 
jardiniéres fetched by auction at Christie’s (1879) the enormous sum 
of £10,000. Perhaps the most celebrated service made at Sevres was 
that executed in 1778 for the Empress Catherine IL, of Russia, 
consisting of 744 pieces, and which cost £13,126—a price which 
gave rise to a serious diplomatic correspondence. It was sub- 
sequently scattered, several pieces having been stolen, and it was 
only after many years, shortly before the Crimean war, that the 
Emperor Nicholas succeeded in buying back the bulk of it. 
Prince Torlonia’s green and white service was bought in Rome by 
Mr. Barker, an ex-bootmaker, of Bond Street; and it is said that 
when Lord Dudley betook himself to Mr. Barker’s residence with 
the view of becoming a purchaser, he found him calmly sitting at 
breakfast, drinking his coffee and eating his toast off the well-nigh 
priceless Torlonia Sevres. 

Porcelain has this distinguishing characteristic, that when held 
up to a strong light it appears transparent, unlike pottery, which 
is opaque; it is composed of two substances, the one fusible, 
which produces its transparency, called Pe-tun-tse, the other 
infusible, known as Kaolin, both terms being borrowed from the 
Chinese. Although pieces of China porcelain found their way to 
Europe before the Portuguese doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 
1497, it was only after that event that this porcelain became well 
known to various European nations, and its introduction produced 
at once a strong desire to imitate it; but no real advance seems to 
have been made towards the production of a similar compound 
until the establishment of the manufactory at Meissen, near 
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Dresden, under the auspices of Augustus II., Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland. It was in the year 1700 that a young 
apothecary’s assistant, by name Béttcher, fled from Berlin to 
Dresden under the accusation of practising magic and searching 
for the philosopher’s stone. Taken at once under royal protection 
he worked for some years secluded within the Castle of Meissen, 
enclosed by lofty walls and gateways protected by portcullisses. 
When Charles XII. invaded Saxony in 1706, Bottcher was sent off 
under escort to Kénigstein, there to continue his investigations 
in a laboratory within the fortress. The following year he 
returned to Dresden and pursued his labours with such assiduity 
that he is said on one occasion not to have quitted his post during 
five entire days and nights. It was here also by a singular 
accident that the kaolin which was the basis of the Saxon porcelain 
became known to him. John Schnorr, an ironmaster of the 
Erzegebirge, observed (1711) that in riding over his estate, his 
horse’s feet stuck continually in a tenacious clay, a further 
examination of which suggested its employment as a convenient 
substitute for hair powder. Béttcher, using it with others, ere 
long made the discovery that it was precisely the material needed 
to perfect the manufacture of porcelain, and “Schnorr’s white 
earth ” in sealed packets was carried to the factory under military 
escort by persons sworn to silence. “Be silent unto death,” was 
the motto of the establishment, but notwithstanding all the 
Elector’s vigilance, a workman managed to escape and reach 
Vienna in safety; and from that city the discovery spread 
throughout Germany. Béttcher, a man of intemperate habits, 
died 1719, and a few years later the profligate minister, Count 
Brihl, was appointed manager. The story of his tailor is well 
known. The Count having been long importuned by him to see 
the works, at length yielded to his entreaties. On entering the 
gates the tailor was forthwith presented with the last two pieces 
made; one representing himself mounted on a he-goat, his goose 
suspended from its horn, a yard measure serving for sword, 
thimbles as spurs, and a pincushion as cartridge-box ; while his 
wife, mounted on a she-goat, bore a babe in swaddling clothes in 
her arms. So annoyed was the unfortunate victim of these 
caricatures, which are now much sought after on account of their 
historical interest, that he at once turned back and desired to see 
no more. 

During the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great (who 
would only allow a Jew to marry when he could show a receipt 
for a certain amount of porcelain purchased at the royal 
works) seized and carried off from Meissen to Berlin, workmen, 
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models, and moulds, even impounding the clay itself. The 
Saxon manufactory, however, is not the only establishment of 
the kind which has suffered more or less from the misfortunes 
of war; the royal works at Madrid, which had been fortified 
by the French, were necessarily blown up by Lord Hill in 
1812; and the Lowestoft factory was reduced to ruin by reason 
of the destruction of several thousand pounds’ worth of its china 
at Rotterdam consequent on Napoleon’s invasion of Holland. 
At the present time no porcelain commands a higher price than old 
Dresden of the best periods ; at the sale of the Dicken’s collection 
as much as £380 was given for a small group of some four 
figures, and £40 or £50 each for the tiny ¢iui cases of the time, 
about three inches in length by one or one and a half in 
diameter. 

Porcelain is said to have been invented by the quaint almond- 
eyed, pigtailed people of China some 1600 years before it became 
known in the world of the West. We are told that on one 
occasion an emperor ordered the production of some great work 
which a skilled artisan named Poussa tried long but vainly to 
perfect. Driven, at length, to despair, he plunged bodily into the 
furnace, so affecting the ware by his act of self-immolation that 
the result was the most exquisite piece of porcelain on which 
mortal eyes had ever rested. Thenceforth Poussa became patron 
saint of porcelain workers in the Flowery Land, and the corpulent 
little figure, familiar in many parts of the world where its story 
and sanctity are alike unknown, is ever kept near them as they 
toil. Early in the 14th century, the famous porcelain tower of 
Nankin was built, 330 feet in height, at a cost of £750,000. Ii 
consisted of nine stories of enamelled bricks of five different 
colours, and was destroyed by the Taeping rebels in 1856. 
Yellow is the imperial colour, and some cups and saucers of this 
ware fetched most extravagant prices at Mr. Beckford’s sale 
(1823), producing an excitement which was described as yellow 
fever. The most celebrated sale of Oriental china of recent years 
was that of the collection of Mr. Bernal (1855), which lasted thirty- 
two days; prices however have rapidly risen, plates which thirty 
years ago might have been bought for £3 or £4 cannot now be 
obtained for five times the money, and the tall jars for which 
£200 used to be thought an enormous sum, are said to be worth 
£1000 or £1200 a pair. 

Specimens of Chinese porcelain found their way to England as 
early as the year 1506, when some bowls were presented to Sir 
Thomas Trenchard, then high sheriff, by Philip of Austria, when 
his Majesty was at Weymouth, whither he was driven by stress of 
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weather during a voyage from the Low Countries to Spain. In 
1586, among minor valuables of Mary Queen of Scots, mention 
occurs of “deux cuillitres de pourcelaine, garnyes, l’une d’or, et 
Vautre d’argent ;” and among other New Year’s gifts offered to the 
Virgin Queen (1587-8) were a “ pooringer of white porselyn, and 
a cup of grene porselyn,” presented by Burleigh and Robert Cecil. 
But the secret of the manufacture was well kept by the Celestials, 
and many a hoax palmed off upon credulous and inquisitive 
travellers. Thus Bacon, assuredly one of the best informed men 
of his time, speaks of “mines of porcelain, which porcelain is a 
kind of plaster buried in the earth, and by length of time congealed 
and glazed.” It was said also that it was formed of egg shells, &c., 
buried for a hundred years (pour cent années, to which indeed 
Johnson ascribes the origin of the word); and hence the couplet, 


“True Fame, like pore’lain earth, for years must lay 
Buried and mixed with elemental clay.” 


The fact however seems to be that the word powrcelaine, applied 
to the smooth lining of marine shells, existed in French long ere 
china was introduced to Europe, and it was probably from its 
fancied resemblance to cowries, called porcelli from their shape, 
that the appellation was given to it by the Portuguese. China, 
from Venice probably, was known to Shakespeare ; and that it was 
much esteemed may be inferred from this allusion to it in ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ act ii. sc. 2, “ Your honours have seen such dishes; 
they are not china dishes, but very good dishes ;” it does not seem 
to have been imported into this country from the East until 
about the year 1631, when the ships of the East India Company 
made it an article of commerce ; and shortly afterwards a heavy 
duty was imposed on it by Cromwell. A taste for Oriental 
porcelain was nevertheless very rapidly formed in England, partly 
perhaps owing to lack of family plate—a large amount of which 
had been melted down to supply the sinews of recent wars; and 
china shops became the resort of fops and curiosity hunters, not 
to say also places of assignation. About the year 1685 Evelyn 
writes of porcelane saucers as being in much esteem among 
fashionable ladies, and Macaulay records* how Mary, Dutch 
William’s Consort, “had acquired at the Hague a taste for the 
porcelain of China, and how she amused herself by forming at 
Hampton a vast collection of hideous images and vases in which 
houses, trees, bridges and mandarins were depicted in outrageous 
defiance of all laws of perspective.” ‘The fashion,” he continues, 


* Chapter xi. 
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“spread far and wide, so that in a few years almost every great 
house in the kingdom contained a museum of these grotesque 
baubles. Even statesmen and generals were not ashamed to be 
renowned as judges of teapots and dragons; and satirists long 
continued to repeat that a fine lady valued her mottled-green 
pottery quite as much as she valued her monkey, and much more 
than she valued her husband.” In Anne’s reign there was a 
perfect furore for China ware. Hogarth's belle comes home with 
her negro boy grinning from ear to ear over a basket of monsters 
which his mistress has been so fortunate as to acquire, and Pope’s 
Belinda is blessed with such a happy temper that she “remains 
mistress of herself though china fall.”* ‘China vessels,” says 
Addison, “are playthings for women of all ages. An old lady of 
four-score shall be so busy in cleaning an Indian mandarin, as her 
great granddaughter is in dressing her baby.” The prince of 
collectors, who so prized his Liliputian cups that he always 


washed them with his own gouty hands, Horace Walpole, of 
whom it was written, 


“China’s the passion of his soul: 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 
Can kindle wishes in his breast, 
Inflame with joy, or break his rest,” 


has left on record an anecdote of a great collector of what Mrs. 
Malaprop described as articles of “ bigotry and virtue,” who had 
a jar cracked by the shock of an earthquake. The price of the 
pair had been originally ten guineas; but, after the accident, he 
asked twenty for one of them, as being the only jar in Europe 
which had been cracked by an earthquake. 

Stoneware mugs were more in accordance with the taste of our 
forefathers than pewter pots for drinking purposes, a com- 
paratively modern prejudice; and a variety called Longbeards 
was largely imported from the Low Countries, and in general use 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries at inns for 
serving all the customers. The name Bellarmine was sarcastically 
given to them in reference to the cardinal who was so conspicuous 
in opposition to the Reformed faith in the Netherlands, when the 
popular taste seized eagerly on the potter’s art to exhibit his 
Eminence’s short stature, hard features, and rotund figure. 
From the hard-mouthed visage of this prince of the Church upon 
the ale jug, it has been suggested that the vulgar name of 
“mug” for the human face may probably have been derived.t 


* ‘Moral Essays,’ Epistle ii. 268, 
t Jewitt. ‘Ceramic Art in Great Britain,’ vol. i. p. 93. 
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There are many illusions to these Greybeards in the poems and 
plays of the time. Thus, in ‘ Barholomew Fair,’ act iv. se. 3, 
Ben Jonson, speaking of a man overcome with liquor, says: 
“He hash wrashled so long with the bottle here, that the man 
with the beard hash almost streck up hish heelsh ;” and again, in 
the ‘ New Inn,’ we read of “a jug fac’d with a beard;” and in 
the play of ‘ Epsom Wells,’ one of the characters is made to say, 
* Let’s into the house; we'll have one Bellarmine there, and then 
Bonus Nocius.” A stone jug of this kind has been found on the site 
of the old Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, the favourite haunt 
of Falstaff and Prince Hal, where “ poor Goldie” wrote ‘A 
Reverie, and which is now marked by the statue of William IV. 

Neither buns, pensioners, nor even the attractions of modern 
Sloane Street must be permitted to overshadow the departed 
glories of Chelsea, where, until the workmen were transferred to 
Derby, 1784, china was manufactured, as it is said, of oriental 
materials, the art of producing it from native ingredients being 
unknown till the era of Cookworthy’s discovery, about 1755. In 
the halcyon days of Chelsea, Garrick was at the height of his 
fame, and a statuette of him in the character of Richard III. is 
well known. 

Popular actors and actresses were then frequently represented. 
Kitty Clive, with Woodward, in the farce of ‘Lethe,’ fetched £43 
at the Bohn sale; Peg Woffington as Mrs. Ford frequently 
figured in china, and busts of John Wilkes were for many years 
turned out from almost every manufactory. Bow produced Quin 
in Falstaff, and the Duke of Cumberland—harshly stigmatised by 
Smollett as the butcher of Culloden—striding triumphantly over 
the Pretender, who is begging for quarter. About 1770, Dr. 
Johnson, experimenting in compositions for the manufacture of 
porcelain, was allowed to bake his productions in the ovens at 
Chelsea, whither, accompanied by his housekeeper carrying a 
basket of provisions, he would resort about twice a week, but no 
practical results seem to have ensued upon his researches. 

The Faithful city, which to the possession of the shrine of 
Prince Arthur and the tomb of King John, adds such additional 
renown as may be derived from the manufacture of gloves and 
Worcester sauce, has likewise been long famed for the production 
of porcelain. The author of ‘ Rasselas’ visited the works in 1774 
on his tour through Wales; but the record in his Diary is 
brevity itself. Perhaps, after the failure at Chelsea, he had 
become indifferent to ceramic attractions, and so complained that 
vessels of silver could be bought as cheap as those sold at Derby 
of porcelain. The hero of the Nile visited Worcester in 1802, 
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and ordered a breakfast service, portions of which may still be 
found in the cabinets of many collectors. A dinner set and pair 
of vases, with miniatures of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, were 
likewise to have been made; but Trafalgar having been fought 
meantime, they were never completed. 

In the new White wing of the British Museum may be seen a 
case of the productions of Dr. John Dwight, an Oxford graduate, 
who founded the Fulham factory about 1670, and to whom the 
credit of being the first maker of porcelain in England is said to 
belong. Busts of truly artistic manufacture were produced at 
Fulham. Notable among the specimens in the national collection 
is a life-size bust of Prince Rupert; and in the Jermyn Street 
Museum may be a seen a Fulham flip can inscribed “ Alexander 
Selkirk,” which was carefully preserved in his family, and is said 
to have been made for him about the year 1703. The establish- 
ment at Fulham proving a failure from a commercial point of 
view, the doctor is said to have buried his tools and models in 
some still unknown hiding-place, that his descendants might not 
pursue that branch of the art which he had been the first to invent. 

Few names connected with the history of porcelain manufacture 
in England are more noteworthy than that of William Cookworthy, 
of Plymouth, a chemist’s apprentice, like Bottcher, who was the 
first to discover in Cornwall (1755) the much coveted kaolin, 
furnishing the bones, as petuntse, or moorstone, provides the flesh 
of a native chinaware. Having carried on the manufacture of 
porcelain for some years at Plymouth, he (1772) sold his patent 
to Champion, of Bristol, who, as a member of the Society of 
Friends, bore no special affection to the English Church. One of 
his favourite groups is that of a clergyman returning home 
supported by the parish clerk, after dining not wisely but too 
well. A coffee-cup and saucer of a set of Bristul porcelain made 
by order of Burke, 1774, for the lady in whose house he stayed 
during a contested election, fetched £78 15s. at the sale of 
Mr. Sander’s collection, May, 1875; and several pieces of a tea- 
service, presented by Champion to Mrs. Burke, have realised 
thrice their weight in pure gold.* But the real value of 
anything is, after all, just as much as it will bring. A dessert 
service of Rockingham ware made for William IV., consisting of 
154 plates and 54 large pieces, cost no less than £5000, and was 
first used on the occasion of the coronation of the Queen; but its 
production is said to have been closely connected with the 
stoppage of the firm. 


* Owen's ‘ Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ p. 97. 
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A final word must be added on the far-famed establishment at 
Etruria. We are indebted to Miss Meteyard for a complete and 
most interesting life of Wedgwood, of whom Mr. Gladstone has 
said that “ beginning from zero, and unaided by national or royal 
gifts, he produced truer works of art than the factories of 
Sevres, Dresden, or Chelsea.” Perhaps the finest service he ever 
executed was that of cream-ware for the Semiramis of the North 
—the Empress Catherine—destined for the Grenouillitre Palace, 
near St. Petersburg. Commenced in 1772, its manufacture 
occupied upwards of three years; representations of 1200 
different country houses in England were taken for its adorn- 
ment, and a green frog was painted upon each piece. The 
Empress exhibited the service to Lord Malmesbury when he 
visited the Grenouillitre, 1779.* Mrs. Delany, writing to Mrs. 
Post, 1774, says that she has just returned from viewing this 
Russian service, which was displayed at Portland House, Greek 
Street, Soho (the street in which De Quincey lodged when he 
ran away from school to London): “It consists, I believe,” 
she says, “ of as many pieces as there are days in the year, 
if not hours. There are three rooms below, and two above, 
filled with it, laid out on tables. I suppose it will come to 
a princely price.” Nor was she mistaken in her conjecture ; 
for, though the amount ultimately paid is not precisely known, 
it has been stated to have been upwards of £3000, a sum which, 
nevertheless, afforded no adequate remuneration for the incessant 
anxiety and enormous labour which had been involved in ils 
production. 


* *Correspondence, Lord Malmesbury,’ vol. i. p. 230. 
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Paul's Sister. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD, 
Avutuor oF ‘His Cousin Betty,’ AND ‘NEAR NEIGHBOURS.’ 
A Proiocur. 
I. 


Two persons, 2 man and a woman, both young and both beautiful, 
were wandering in one of the rooms of the Roman Capitol. It 
was on the picture side of the building, although only containing 
sculpture; it had not been very long opened, and was a court 
rather than a room. Perhaps from not having yet found a place 
in the usual guide-books, or because its treasures, having been 
but lately excavated, may have been considered by the world 
modern in comparison with its older favourites, few people cared 
to linger there; yet there was a delightful touch of airy grace 
about this court and its ornamentation, which at once distin- 
guished it from the other rooms. The colouring was extremely 
delicate, sun and air came freely in, and the air brought with it 
that splash of cool water which is one of the most exquisite sounds 
of Rome. The girl, who was a young wife, was evidently charmed 
with what she saw and felt; she flitted somewhat hastily from 
one object to another ; but at last a slight expression of annoy- 
ance crossed her face, and she went back to her husband, who was 
leaning against a marble pedestal. 

“You are disappointing, Paul,” she said ; “ you look at nothing.” 

“T look at you,” he replied, smiling. 

“You will soon tire of that,’ she returned, smiling, neverthe- 
less, herself, both because the words were sweet, and because she 
knew they were true. She was of a wonderful fairness, the face 
a perfect oval, the eyes a deep grey, not often seen with such 
colouring as hers, the hair brown. She was tall, and moved with 
extraordinary grace: it was no wonder if her husband found 
nothing in all the court so beautiful to look at. Just now, as her 
eyes, swept with long lashes, rested upon a small figure standing 
on a pedestal near, a far-away look stole into them, and they 
became inexpressibly soft and lovely, but the next moment the 
dissatisfied look touched them again. “ Paul,” she said anxiously, 
“tell me really, do you not care for these things? ” 

“ Yes, dear one, because they are dear to you.” 
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She moved from him with a slightly impatient gesture, but 
instantly returned. 

“Come, then,” she said kindly, “ and let us look at them together. 
Perhaps it is that you have never opened your heart to them, and 
that you must see them first with my eyes. Then I am sure you 
will love them.” 

“It is very possible,” he answered cordially ; “ but you should 
remember that I am a thick-headed fellow.” 

She led him round with a pretty air of explanation which he 
found charming. She reflected that, being a man, his sleeping 
enthusiasm might be awakened by the representation of Meleager’s 
hunt on the great Esquiline sarcophagus; she showed him the 
so-called Nymph of the Capitol, who is, rather, Rhodope, with her 
Egyptian vases and asphodels ; and Hope, always daintily holding 
out her dress with her left hand ; and the rare and beautiful little 
figure of Mother Earth in her square stone chamber. She hada 
vast deal to say about them all, and she said it very prettily ; but 
by-and-by her words flagged, as she became conscious that Paul’s 
attention was forced, and that, although he liked listening to her, 
he cared nothing at all about the subject. In the end, they both 
were silent; he, to tell the truth, scarcely noticing the silence, 
for his thoughts had leapt away to a letter which had been put 
into his hands as he left the hotel—the first letter which he had 
ever concealed from her. And yet it concerned her at least as 
much as himself. It was certain, then, that, if he had concealed 
it, it was from fear of giving her pain. 

Whatever, however, led to his keeping it back, the act caused 
the first slight restraint to spring up between them. Why this 
should have been it is difficult to say, since only Paul knew of it, 
and he had no reason to vex his head with questions as to his 
motives. It may have been that the subtile influence of love, 
reaching from soul to soul, becomes conscious to its farthest end 
of the lightest jar which troubles the string. In the midst of one 
of her most charming descriptions the young wife looked at her 
husband, and sighed impatiently. His thoughts were far away. 

They went out presently, silent, as they often were. But now 
the silence, to her at least, appeared to be weighted with quite a 
new sense of heaviness, and she walked listlessly, without letting 
loose the enthusiasms which generally broke from her es joyously 
as song from a bird. She began to wonder whether Paul had 
really nothing in common with what she called the higher part of 
her nature, and, if so, what she should do. 

Their steps had turned, almost mechanically, to that broad flight 
of stairs which leads from the Capitol to the Forum. Noone who 
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loves Rome can stand there quite unmoved, and on this day the 
contrast—which has much to do with the thrill—the contrast 
between ruined centuries and the ever-young blue of the sky was 
more than usually remarkable. Beyond the Arch of Severus, 
columns and pedestals seem to form a stately march, the great 
stones of the Sacred Way lead up to Titus’ Arch, the beautiful 
brick campanile of Santa Francesca has for its background nothing 
less than the mighty Coliseum itself. The delight of the view 
insensibly affected the young wife, her eyes shone with tears, and 
she clasped Paul’s arm with both hands as they went down to- 
gether, their figures flinging one bold shadow against the clear 
sunshine on the old wall. 

This little action of hers aroused him, and he looked at her with 
a smile. 

“You are very happy here, Norma ? ” he asked, his lips lingering 
slightly on his wife’s unusual name. 

“It has been my dream all my life,” she whispered. 

“ And you would not care to go back to England a little sooner 
than we intended?” he added, after a pause. 

“Oh, Paul, it would break my heart!” 

Break her heart! And yet they would be together. She did 
not see the spasm of pain which crossed his face at her words. 
There were many things in him which she did not see. As he 
was silent, she went on— 

“No, dear Paul, pray do not think of such a thing. Perhaps 
you do not feel it quite as I do, but everything here is so beautiful 
and so full of interest, that I have an impression that I never 
really lived before, and I could not bear to leave it. Look at the 
lovely weeds springing out of that bit of brickwork, and the sun- 
light upon them—did you ever see anything so perfect ?” 

“‘ Well, dear, we will stay,” he said in rather a dull voice, which 
disappointed her again. ‘“ Where are we going now?” 

Just as he asked the question, three persons came out of the 
gloom of the Mamertine prison, and stood on the rough pavement 
as if dazzled by the strong throb of sunshine in which they found 
themselves. 

“There are the Hamiltons, and Mr. Lawrence!” said Norma 
joyously. ‘“ Let us join them.” 

And, leaving her husband, she ran quickly down. 

He followed more slowly, with a touch of reluctance for which 
he reproached himself. 

“ How selfish I am,” he said, “to wish that even the least 
shadow of anxiety should cloud her happy life! It is a poor way, 
indeed, of trying to keep sorrow from my darling, when I feel 
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myself longing that she should know just a little. As if just a 
little were not enough to mar all her delight! I hardly thought 
I had been so weak, and it shows me what a curb I must keep 
upon myself. God help me and her!” 

He went slowly down; Mr. Lawrence, who was his friend, and 
a year or two older, came forward to meet him. He had lived a 
great deal abroad, and talked well, and with a touch of satire 
which women found attractive. 

“Come with us to the Palatine, Winyeatt,” he said. “They 
have unearthed the hand of a Venus, and all the world is swearing 
there was never such another. Mrs. Winyeatt is already persuaded 
of it by previous conviction. Come!” 

Paul shook his head. ‘I must go back and write a letter.” 

“ Paul!” said his wife reproachfully. 

“Go without me, then. Our friends will take good care of 
you,” he said in a cheery tone, yet with a pang, because, although 
slight, it was a separation, and because, on this day of all days, it 
seemed hard. “But how should she know?” he repeated as he 
turned down the deeply-shadowed street, and they passed along 
the sunlit Forum. As soon as they were out of sight, he took a 
carriage and drove to the hotel. Once there, he had not many 
stairs to mount before reaching his room; but he went up slowly, 
and there must have been something amiss with his face, to make 
Angelo, the facchino, inquire whether the signore were, perhaps, 
ailing? Paul put the man off kindly—he was always, indeed, kindly- 
mannered—and, as soon as he arrived in his room, began to write 
his letter. It took him time, and he occasionally referred to the 
one which he had that day received, yet it was not long. Having 
finished at last, and addressed it to his wife’s father, a clergyman 
in England, he went again downstairs, and instead of giving it to 
the porter, as usual, took it himself to the post. 


Il. 


Tue days that followed this day were, to all appearance, as 
beautiful as it had been. The exquisite feeling of spring in the 
air became, perhaps, intensified. Rome was full of violets, and it 
was delicious to wander along the paths, set with pale statues, in 
the gardens of some villa where the dark ilexes stood gravely 
against a sky of unfathomable blue. Yet, ever since that day in 
the Capitol, Paul was conscious of a change ; his wife and he had 
moved a little apart. It was so difficult to say how this was, or 
how it had come about, that he sometimes accused himself of 
yielding to impressions rather than facts. Nota word had fallen 
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from her lips which was marred by a want of tenderness or love ; 
everything about her breathed the same delicate happiness, 
the same enthusiasm and elasticity, which he had felt to be 
charming even when he failed to share them; he was quite sure 
that she was not aware of a difference, and perhaps this very 
unconsciousness brought his sharpest pain. But, more than once 
since that day, Norma had been absent for hours with the 
Hamiltons and Mr. Lawrence. Paul had been asked, even 
pressed, to join them; but, when he made a laughing excuse 
against such active sight-seeing, he perceived that his wife would 
have been disappointed had he not immediately urged her going 
without him. She yielded, sometimes showing a little vexation 
at his obstinacy, sometimes making a laughing excuse for 
herself. 

“ Otherwise how am I to see anything? And Paul frightened 
me one day by threatening to leave Rome. Then what would 
become of me?” 

When she returned to him she was always doubly affectionate, 
wanting to know how he had amused himself, and whether he had 
missed her; but she rarely said much of what she had herself 
seen, treating it apparently, as a subject which had no interest 
for him. 

In this manner, and because it seemed to her that the sensations 
daily excited were charged with the fullest intellectual delight, 
she grew slightly to look down upon her husband. Paul detected 
this—there was little in her which he did not detect; he often 
pondered upon it, and always with sadness, but it seemed to him 
that, keeping her happiness as his first object, he could do no 
better for her than he was doing now. “ And, if she learns to live 
without me,” he reflected patiently, “surely I should not regret 
what will make it all the easier for—for us both.” 

One day, when she had opened her letters, she looked up with 
a Cry. 

“ Paul!” 

“Yes?” he asked quickly. 

“The most extraordinary thing imaginable is going to happen 
—you will never, never guess! My father—my father, of all 
people in the world !—is coming out, and is going to bring Bessie. 
Actually, they were to start yesterday! I can’t believe it. What 
can have induced them to set off in such haste? What can have 
induced him to come at all?” 

“At any rate, it is a great happiness for you,” he said, 
smiling. 

She went to him and laid her head against his shoulder. 
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“T do not know,” she murmured. ‘ We are so happy together, 
youand I, in this beautiful life, that Iam afraid of the least change.” 
“Do not be afraid, dear one,” he said, with the smile still on 
his lips, which had suddenly whitened. This beautiful life! She, 
indeed, was basking so contentedly in the sunshine, that she had 
not so much as observed the shadow into which Paul had entered. 

“Oh, Iam not really afraid—of course,” she answered lightly, 
leaning her head backward so that her eyes looked into his. “It 
was only a foolish momentary dread. Bessie will delight in going 
about with me, and my father, who hates sight-seeing as much as 
you, lazy Paul, will stay at home with you, and read the Times. 
Mr. Lawrence declares that is how you amuse yourself. Will you 
really not come to the Vatican to-morrow? One would suppose 
you were growing old, and afraid of the stairs!” 

She laughed gaily at this ridiculous fancy of hers, and, moving 
about the room, began idly to turn over some cards which lay on 
a china plate. 

“ Madame Fesca ?—Oh, I had forgotten Madame Fesca, she is 
so dull! But I must certainly return her visit at once. Dr. 
Denman ?—Paul, who is Dr. Denman? Did you know that he 
had called? Why should he have come ?” 

“T knew something of him from a friend in England,” said her 
husband, with the slightest possible hesitation. 

She glanced at him, held the card for a moment in her hand, 
then passed to another. 

When Mr. Charlton and his young daughter arrived, it was 
evident that he was nervously and fussily anxious for a conversa- 
tion with Paul. Paul, on his part, took their coming so easily, 
and showed himself so much what he had always been, that his 
father-in-law’s ruddy face, which had lost a good deal of colour, 
gradually regained its usual florid vigour, and at the ¢able-d’héte 
he laid down the law almost as dogmatically as ever. It was in 
the afternoon of the following day that he saw Paul alone. The 
two men drew chairs near the open window, and sat down. Life 
was going on with happy alacrity in the piazza hard by; the 
fountain splashed, the flower-sellers and the orange-boys cried 
their little possessions, carriages clattered over the stones, models 
basked on the Trinita steps, the sun shone. 

“Look here, Paul,” said the elder man, laying his broad hand 
on the other’s knee; “I’m here as yousee. I lost no time, put 
Marshall in charge, and brought Bessie, as you suggested. Well. 
Now I look at you, I tell you plainly, I believe you're frightening 
yourself without reason. I dare say you're out of sorts, that’s 
common enough, and no wonder, dining off kickshaws, and not a 
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bit of decent mutton to be had—but as for anything so serious as 
you led me to suppose—pooh! I don’t believe it, I don’t believe 
it. Why, to begin with, would Norma be going off and leaving 
you like this, if you were really ill?” 

“ Norma knows nothing,” replied Paul, a slight red flushing his 
cheek. 

“Bless my soul, sir, but she would know! That's precisely 
what Isay. WhenTI’ve got the gout, Mrs. Charlton knows fast 
enough.” 

“That is a different matter,” Paul said gravely. “At first I 
concealed the truth from Norma because I feared that—alone as 
she was—she might be frightened at the chance of something— 
sudden—happening to me. I should have seen terror in her face 
whenever she looked at me,” he added in a voice full of pain. “I 
had thought,” he continued, recovering himself, “ that on your 
ecming the truth might have been broken to her—gently.” 

“Truth! Nonsense—don’t believe it’s truth at all,” muttered 
his father-in-law uneasily. 

Paul smiled. He knew this to be only an ungracious fashion 
of expressing sincerest concern. 

“G confirms Dr. Denman’s opinion. I wrote to G—— 
because I wished to have the best advice; he knows me, and I 
sent a letter from Dr. Denman. Of course he can only speak 
provisionally, but he says the greatest care is necessary. You 
know what that means.” 

“ But you were well when you married ?” 

“So I believed. Denman maintains that it has long been 
coming on.” 

Mr. Charlton got up and walked heavily about the room. 
“Good God!” he muttered, looking askance at Paul. Then he 
sat down again. “ You wish me to speak to my poor girl ?” 

“No,” said Paul quietly. “I have given up that idea, and it is 
my most earnest desire that she should be left in ignorance. She 
is very happy here, and I have a fancy to be thought of by-and-by 
as part of that happiness. If this is selfish, I believe you will 
forgive me. Our stay here will not be very long. If Igo home 
with her and you, the knowledge when it reaches her will be less 
hard for her to bear than if it came in the very heart of her de- 
light ; and if not—perhaps something in the place will comfort her.” 

“And you—you have no wish to be at home?” said the other, 
looking at him. 


“T wish it to be as I have said,” Paul answered, returning the 
look steadily. 
* 
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They wandered about Rome, these five—for Mr. Lawrence was 
generally with them,—and learnt many secrets which the old city 
only discloses to those who seek for them. When the others went 
to galleries and museums, Paul excused himself; but he was 
always ready to drive in the Campagna, or to stroll about the 
paths of some villa garden, breathing the violet-scented air. Yet 
the beauty never really pleased him. It seemed so crowded with 
association, that the past became too heavy a thing to bear. All 
kinds of discords trembled in his ears; his longing for something 
more artless, more simple, more natural and less enchanting, 
grew intense. The very amethyst of the mountains looked to him 
unreal ; he craved for a soberer colouring, such as had bounded 
his life in past years. Norma never knew half of what he felt, but 
she pitied him sincerely for his want of comprehension of the 
loveliness in which she revelled, and always hoped that he might 
in time be lifted into her own more exquisite regions. 

Mr. Lawrence made a pleasant element in their life; no one, 
indeed, could have suited them better. He was on friendly terms 
with the Charltons, and answered Norma’s questions, which were 
many, with a delightful readiness, which allowed her to endure 
slight touches of raillery with the most admirable patience. It 
was noticeable, however, that when he had passed any time with 
Paul a certain uneasiness crept into his square-cut face; he 
often looked doubtfully at Norma, as if words trembled on his 
tongue ; and one day, meeting Mr. Charlton in the Corso, he said 
with some roughness— 

“Are you satisfied with Winyeatt’s looks? What’s the matter 
with him?” 

The answer came in two words which made Lawrence’s face 
change. He turned and walked silently by the side of the 
other man for half the length of the Condotti. Then he said— 

“And Mrs. Winyeatt doesn’t know ?” 

“By his particular request. Misjudged, I dare say, but one 
couldn’t refuse a wish expressed so strongly.” 

“Of course not,” Lawrence agreed slowly ; “that is, unless she 
suspects something.” 

“Can’t think what’s come to Norma,” her father broke out 
vehemently. ‘ Here’s even little Bessie asking if I don’t think 
Paul changed. She put me in a corner, I can tell you, only 
yesterday. And the other so taken up by her fallydiddles, she 
won’tsee. It’s monstrous! Shall I give her a hint, in spite of Paul ?” 

Mr. Lawrence did not apparently notice the question. He 
must have been thinking of it, however, for at the door of the 
hotel he remarked— 
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“He has the right to have his wishes respected. Do not say 
anything.” 

One day towards the end of March they all went out to 
Frascati. Paul was ready, almost eager, to go. It was as if he 
hoped, in leaving behind him the wonderful old city, to escape 
from its atmosphere, thick with centuries of human life and 
struggle, into something purer and clearer, where he could 
breathe with less uneasiness. Of this longing he said nothing to 
Norma, who found it difficult to tear herself even for one day 
from Rome. She was as affectionate and charming to her 
husband as ever, but the eagerness of her interests absorbed her 
so completely, that she scarcely felt the loss of the sensitive 
sympathy which had once thrilled their hearts. It is true that 
every now and then she mourned it; when this happened her 
reflections left no room for doubt that it was due to a certain 
want in Paul, for which he was no more to be blamed than a 
scentless flower for lack of perfume. He gave her all he could, 
though he failed to discern the higher beauty. 

From the inn in the little piazza of Frascati a narrow and 
steep path leads for some distance between the walls of the great 
villa lands to Tusculum. Much to Norma’s amusement, Mr. 
Lawrence, who was the arranger of all their expeditions, had 
provided a small troop of donkeys, on which he insisted that the 
whole party should mount. By this means Paul was able to go 
with them without fatigue; and, even when they reached the 
amphitheatre, Mr. Lawrence took care that some one should 
always be riding, so that he might walk as much or as little as 
he liked without observation. 

Once, indeed, a shadow of alarm seemed to have touched the 
young wife. The ancient gate of the city lies enshrouded and 
half concealed by shrubs, a spring of clear water issues from the 
rock hard by, and in front spreads a soft carpet of grass. A 
delicious perfume greeted them before they reached the spot, and 
on riding up the reason was explained. A number of the men 
who sell flowers in Rome had come here in search of the famous 
Tusculum violets, darker and sweeter than all others. Baskets 
upon baskets of the sweet flowers lay upon the grass, sprinkled 
by water from the spring, while the men had stretched 
themselves around for a mid-day rest. The extraordinary 
fragrance of the violets was so powerful, that Paul, at all times 
quickly affected by scents, changed colour, and Norma, turning to 
point out an especially picturesque group, was struck by his 
pallor. 

“ Are you ill, Paul?” she asked anxiously. 
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“Tired,” he said, smiling. “ Tired of the heat and the violets.” 

“ How strangely different we are!” exclaimed Norma, looking 
at him thoughtfully. ‘To me the heat and the scent seem to 
bring new life.” 

George Lawrence, who closely watched this husband and wife, 
noticed that after this she often glanced at Paul, and that her 
manner was graver than it had been during the past weeks. 
“Once induce her to forget herself and to find out a little what 
he is, and she will soon be quickened into a sense of the 
position,” he reflected. ‘ But I begin to believe that he is right, 
and that unless it comes that way it will do him no good. Mean- 
while—is there time?” 

When the descent began they walked more than they rode, 
along the narrow flower-bordered roads. The day was calm and 
the sky softly blue, here and there whitened by some filmy cloud, 
while a faint haze added its mysterious beauty to the delicate 
colouring of the mountains. Often, as they passed along the 
flank of the hill, some opening disclosed the lovely sweep of the 
Campagna, with Rome and her great church lying in purple 
shadows. At these Paul did not much look; the little flowers 
springing in the banks, the song of larks overhead, attracted him 
more. ‘There was a rivalry between the sisters as to who should 
find the greatest variety of flowers, and Norma and Bessie 
hastened on in front, while Mr. Charlton rode slowly behind 
them, and Paul and his friend lingered in the rear. George 
Lawrence, who wanted to get Paul to talk, made a suggestion of 
the possibility of leaving Rome for a week, and coming to this 
higher level. 

“Tt would be a relief from the eternal paving-stones,” he said. 

For an instant Paul’s eye brightened ; then the light faded, and 
he shook his head. 

““Norma loves the paving-stones,” he returned. “ Besides, 
though you will not understand my whim, I am not sure that this 
is the beauty which refreshes. Through it all there is something 
which I find languorous and exhausting. It must be because I 
am a barbarian from the North that my nature cries out for less 
loveliness, less culture, and more vigour.” 

“ Your own country would suit you better.” 

“Tf you knew how I dream of it!” Paul broke out almost 
passionately, and drawing a deep breath. “A rush of wet wind 
over a moor, for instance!” 

“Go back, man!” said the other bluntly. “Go back! You 
are ill, and have a right to your fancies.” 

Paul looked at him. ‘“ Who told you that I was ill, George?” 
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“My own senses. Do you think I’m blind? Then I asked old 
Charlton, and he told me.” He dropped his voice as he spoke, and 
the other stretched out his hand without any change of manner. 

“Thank you. On the whole, I believe it’s a relief. One feels 
the loneliness sometimes—not often. And I know the position is 
safe with you.” 

“Oh, I'll follow your lead,” said Lawrence, with a good deal 
more feeling in his tone than in his words. ‘“ You prefer to keep 
the knowledge to yourself?” 

“Yes,” replied Paul meditatively. ‘ If—any one finds it out, 
as you did, well and good. Otherwise, I prefer that the memory 
of this time should remain unclouded.” Possibly reading some 
blame in the other man’s eyes, he added more quickly, “ My dear 
wife is quite unlearned in the signs of sickness, and perhaps I 
understand her better than any of you.” 

He said this in a tone which forbade argument; indeed 
Lawrence had little to urge, for he felt himself that the knowledge 
should have already come to Norma through her own heart. 

Walking silently on, they saw presently that the sisters had 
paused and were waiting for them. Mr. Charlton jogged sleepily 
on, looking neither to the right nor to the left, but the two girls 
were engaged in a laughing dispute. 

“Mr. Lawrence—Paul!” cried Norma, “ Bessie must not be 
allowed to carry home this branch of blackthorn. Forbid it, 
somebody !” 

“« What does it portend ?” asked Paul. 

“Death,” said his wife. ‘“ Don’t you know She looked 
at the two men, and her voice, which had suddenly faltered, rose 
again with a note in it which to Lawrence sounded like defiance. 
“Ah, you are laughing at me”—though indeed they were both 
grave— you think I am superstitious. Well, I am not, and to 
prove it——” She sprang lightly on the bank, and, gathering a 
second and larger branch of the snow-white flowers, leapt down 
with it in her hand, and stood before them smiling and a picture 
of triumphant grace. 

Paul soon mounted again, and rode all the way back to Frascati. 
Norma, who looked for no more flowers, fell behind and walked 
with Mr. Lawrence. 

“What have you and Paul been chatting about ? ” she demanded. 
“Have you been pouring out your latest views upon the history 
of Tusculum ?” 

“Not I!” he said lightly. “Depend upon it, I know better 


than to attempt the vé/e of instructor with him. It is all the 
other way.” 
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She coloured and looked displeased. 

“T don’t understand you. I will not have you laugh at my 
husband.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” he exclaimed, with great earnestness. ‘1 
laugh at him? You must be dreaming!” 

“Then, what can you have learnt?” she asked with evident 
unbelief, looking down at the blackthorn which she carried. 

He did not immediately answer her question. ‘“ You, his wife,” 
he said slowly at last, “must know much better than I. I think 
he showed me, for one thing, where to find the highest beauty.” 

“Paul! My husband! But that is what he fails to see him- 
self!” she cried in amazement. “ He is very good in listening to 
my enjoyment of it, but—he takes no real interest. Surely you 
must be mistaken. The highest beauty!” 

“No, I am not mistaken,” he said quietly, ‘ Where do you 
put it?” 

“In art—in art as it interprets Nature truly,” she answered at 
once. ‘“ And so do you—you have often told me so.” 

“If I told you so I was a fool, as I have often suspected,” he 
said impatiently. ‘Go and ask your husband to teach you some- 
thing wiser. Then you will know.” 

She gave him a startled look, which he remembered afterwards, 
and her beautiful eyes filled with tears. He knew that he had 
been rough; but for this he cared little, if by any means he could 
awaken her. He thought Paul weak in his excuse for her, and it 
sometimes appeared to him, so sharply did he now accuse her, 
that she was wilfully shutting her eyes, because she feared to be 
taken away from her delights. In his own judgment he spared 
her very little—perhaps was the harder judge because he could 
not but feel something of the fascination of her great beauty. 

They went home in the early evening ; the aqueducts, stretching 
across the Campagna, gleamed like tawny gold, rosy Judas-trees 
added their warm tints to the glow, and here and there a sullen 
cypress by its sombre contrast intensified the delicate colouring. 
Norma was very quiet and kept close to her husband. Lawrence 
did not know whether she were angry with him or not, for she 
had said nothing more. But when they were again in Rome, and 
he prepared to leave them, Paul stopped him with the proposal 
that he should dine with them in their own rooms. Through the 
dinner Paul chatted cheerfully, almost gaily ; it seemed as if the 
air of Frascati had revived him, while it depressed Norma ; after- 
wards he slipped out of the room, and Lawrence suspected he had 
gone to rest for a while. Presently Norma and Bessie went away 
together. He never knew very clearly what followed—there was 
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a cry, a call,and many people came running ; all the truth seemed 
to flash upon him in a moment, even before he saw Paul’s face. 
* * * oe * * * * 

He did not meet Norma again until the morning that her father 
and sister took her away from Rome, a month later. She had 
been very ill, and it had been impossible to move her before. It 
must be owned that George Lawrence exceedingly dreaded this 
interview—for pity for the dead, if it does not pass away, soon 
ceases to become an active principle; we feel as if now they know 
all, and need no poor compassion of ours, it is the living who 
stretch out imploring hands—and he was very sorry for Norma, 
and remembered with compunction that he had tried to hurt her. 
He wondered how deep the pain had struck, and whether the 
sight of him would not be unbearable, since his words, emphasized 
so tragically as they had been, could hardly have failed to reach 
their full significance. After all the wretchedness of his expecta- 
tion, she came in so quietly that he heard nothing until he looked 
up and saw her standing before him, greatly changed. 

“Ah, Mr. Lawrence,” she said, stretching out her hand, “ you 
should not have let us pick the blackthorn!” The words were so 
unexpected that they dumbfounded him, he did not know what to 
answer ; and she went on slowly, “I was not well treated ; I should 
have been told; then we might have gone home.” 

It seemed to him that he, her father, her husband were all 
arraigned, for her voice had a hard ring in it, and her face showed 
no signs of emotion. Mr. Charlton spoke in a deprecating manner, 
as if he, too, felt the same; he talked of their journey, of the 
weather, while Norma stood by, a beautiful statue. But, when the 
parting was over, at the door she broke from her father, and came 
hurriedly back. 

“You were right!” she cried passionately. “It has all been a 
mistake, and now I know—now I know! But another time do not 
be so cruel!” 

Lawrence remained in the middle of the room looking after her, 
and speechless. Had he indeed been cruel? Had she not tried 
to blind herself? Did she know now, and—at what cost ? 





Cuaprter I. 
“There’s the face coming on here of one 
Who knows me.”— Tennyson. 
Morz than nine years had passed between that tragic episode and 
the time when we meet some of the same people again : nine years, 
so broad a stretch to look forward upon, so narrow a strip when 
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once it lies behind, so full of seeming change, yet more often in 
truth bringing only the development of the flower from the bud, 
the fruit from the flower ! 

Changes there had been, of course. Norma Winyeatt, for 
instance, would have said that, ever since that great shock of her 
life, things had seemed to totter around her, and that all was 
touched with the general impression of instability. But Lucy 
Winyeatt, her sister-in-law, who after the death of her mother had 
lived with Paul’s wife, was always crying out for something which 
should break the monotony. To please her, and as a compromise 
between the country, to which Norma clung, and London, which 
Lucy loved, but which was not desirable for Agnes—Norma’s child, 
they had moved to Dover, where Lucy might taste something of 
the joys of society. 

The house—one of a large row—faced the sea, a strip of garden 
dividing it from the broad road, sea-wall, and shingle beyond. 
On this hot midsummer day it was closed by means of shutters, 
blinds, and striped awnings against the twinkling sunshine out- 
side, and was so still, that it was almost startling when a voice, 
young and impatient, called through its silence, “Norma, 
Norma!” 

The call proved unproductive, and the caller ran upstairs and 
into the drawing-room, where a child of about nine years old was 
curled in an arm-chair, reading. 

“ Where’s your mother, Agnes ?” 

“Don’t know,” said the child, without looking up. 

“You never do know!” returned the questioner sharply. 

No answer either by word or look. It was easy to see that the 
two were antagonistic. Lucy Winyeatt moved hastily about the 
room, putting an adorning touch here and there, rather, apparently 
as an expression of impatience than from an impulse of taste. 
“ Perhaps,” she said suddenly at last, “ perhaps she has gone out?” 

*‘ Yes, she has.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” 

“You didn’t ask me,” returned Agnes calmly. 

“T asked you where she was.” 

“And I don’t know. If I haven’t learned this French verb, 
Aunt Lucy, it will be your fault.” 

She shifted her position, and stopped both ears, as a broad hint 
that the conversation had finished. Lucy flung an angry look at 
her, perhaps would have said something sufficiently stinging to 
reach even stopped ears, but that at this moment she caught the 
sound of a step on the stairs,and Norma came in. She said at 
once in an injured tone— 
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“Where on earth have you been, Norma? Oh, you needn’t tell 
me; I am sure the streets in this weather must be odious! How 
hot you look!” 

“ How hot I feel! Still I think there is more shade in the 
streets than elsewhere.” 

“Oh, no, there isn’t,” asserted Lucy. “ At least, if there is, it’s 
hot shade, which is worse than anything. On the pier there’s a 
delicious breeze.” 

“This is the nicest of all,” said Norma, dropping into a chair 
with a smile. 

She was as beautiful as ever, the nine years and the sadness of 
her loss not having dimmed the beauty as they might have a 
little later on. Just now they seemed to have done no more than 
add a touch of completeness; the eyes were as clear but softer, 
and the grace of her movements was not the less noticeable 
because it had gained something of stateliness. She had worn 
mourning for many years, now had nominally left it off, but was - 
more often seen in black than in colours. 

She was a strong and noble woman, whose will was crossed by 
passionate impulses, and who, in spite of the nine years, still 
carried at her heart a weight of remorse. When old Mrs. 
Winyeatt died, the pressure of this weight impelling her, as 
always, towards whatever seemed like atonement, forced her to 
offer a home to Lucy; not that she found her sympathetic, but 
that she was Paul’s sister, and that—she could not do enough for 
Paul. She had never allowed herself to regret this step, though 
it is true that she drew a long breath of relief when Lucy went off 
to stay with friends, but she laid this down to the fact that Agnes 
and her aunt did not get on, and Agnes had no scruple in 
announcing her delight. Life, perhaps owing to this constant 
warfare, of which she made the central figure, was not restful, 
although now uneventful. Looking back, it seemed to her that 
it had been a fair, bright, short—how short !—summer’s day, 
ending in the crash of storm. The shadow of the storm had 
brooded ever since. 

It used to vex Lucy sometimes that this was so, not because 
Norma ever could be said to flaunt her trouble before any one, but 
because Lucy’s was a curiously self-absorbing nature. She liked 
to claim everything which could create interest, and to hear her 
speak you would imagine that Paul’s loss was much more to her 
than to his wife. This did not prevent her from feeling annoyed 
if the expression in Norma’s face told where her thoughts had 
strayed, since it was every one’s duty, she considered—at least, it 
was the duty of her companions—to take the complexion of their 
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thoughts from her own. Her will was as strong as Norma’s will, 
but it was not nearly so abrupt in its working; she preferred to 
advance it, so to speak, behind cover ; masked batteries were her 
delight, and she was never wanting in an infinite number of 
excellent reasons, which trooped gaily up, while the actual motive 
remained out of sight. 

“Dear Norma,” she said, drawing a stool to her sister-in-law’s 
side, “you really ought not to overheat yourself in such a 
manner!” 

“Tt is nothing,” answered Norma shortly. She knew what was 
coming, and then her heart smote her for knowing. “Do you 
want to go out on the pier?” she asked gently. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” returned Lucy; “but it is your only 
chance of getting cool. If you stay in this stuffy house you are 
sure to have a headache.” 

“Ts the house stuffy? Well”—she stood up rather wearily 
and looked round—“ let us go, then; the boat will be in in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“Oh, the boat!” Lucy repeated carelessly, with the air of one 
upon whom the recollection had come for the first time. “ Imagine 
it being so late! Theafternoon has really galloped away. Wait 
for me one moment, Norma.” 

She was alert and practical; she ran out of the room and 
upstairs, in search of another pair of gloves. Agnes slipped 
down from her chair and flung her arms round her mother. 

“Why do you let Aunt Lucy drag you out again?” she said. 
“You are tired, you ought to rest; it is only that she may march 
about and see all those stupid peo e 

“Hush, hush!” said Norma gravely, laying her hand on the 
child’s mouth. “You must not talk like that, and you do not 
understand. I am glad when I can do anything for your Aunt 
Lucy. Always remember, dear, that she is your father’s sister.” 

“Oh, I know, but I don’t like her,” said Agnes mutinously, 
pushing away her mother’s hand. 

“Here I am!” said Lucy, appearing, buttoning her new gloves. 
“Are you coming, too, Agnes? Is the French verb learnt? It is 
too hot for French verbs, isn’t it?” she added good-naturedly. 

“Tt’s too hot to march about on the pier,” returned Agnes 
crossly. 

The girl only laughed. 

“Sour grapes, my dear,” she nodded, as she shut the door, and 
went singing down the stairs. 

Outside, hot as it was, there was a charming sparkle and 
radiance; the blue of the sea, full and fresh, softened delicately 
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on the horizon into the more tender blue of the sky; there was 
the flash of sunlight on the waters, on the sails of the fishing 
boats, on the wings of the birds, on the white cliffs, which in the 
distance looked cool and peaceful. The boats drawn up on the 
beach, heaped with sails, nets, rusty ropes, flung black patches of 
shadow on the shingle, the waves rushed up against the stones 
and broke in white foam. Outside, great ships on their way to 
other countries, to other worlds, were slowly moving down channel. 
There was something solemn and stately in their movement ; 
dreams perhaps fly out to them, and hearts bid them carry 
unuttered messages. 

“As you would like to see the steamer come in, we must go by 
the ferry,” said Lucy, quickening her pace. 

Norma did not contradict her, perhaps she scarcely heard. 
They walked silently along: the old ferryman was waiting; he 
pulled them across the mouth of the harbour; they went up the 
steps and along the stones, where the sun beat down witli 
blinding glare. 

“We will keep on the lower level,” Lucy said hastily; “ you 
would find it too glaring above.” 

Norma did not much like this part of the pier, where you were 
in the midst of the throng of people who poured out from the 
boat and into the train, and where, indeed, only those who had 
come to meet friends had any business; but she allowed Lucy to 
sweep her in the direction she liked, and owned that it was 
pleasant to be under a covering, and to hear the green water 
lapping against the wall. 

Presently the trains crawled in, waiting for their freights, 
officials sauntered down, the usual crowd collected above, and now 
the boat, with its awnings, and all passengers ‘on deck, glided 
alongside ; there was the usual crowding and bustle and want of 
hands, and then the people began to push up the gangway, and 
Norma kept as far back as Lucy allowed, and felt shy and 
uncomfortable. 

Shrink as she might, however, she was too noticeable a figure to 
pass unseen even in a crowd where all were bent on pressing out 
of it. People glanced at her as they passed, and at last some one, 
after a moment’s hesitation, walked quickly towards her and held 
out his hand. 


“ Mrs. Winyeatt ?” he said decidedly, though the words were in 
the form of a question. 
It seemed for a moment as if Norma could not answer him. 


She turned white, and when at last she put out her hand it was 
trembling. 
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“ Mr. Lawrence!” 

It only takes a moment, a word, to bring back years. What 
past sorrows, what rush of bitter remorse came flying in upon her 
with the sight of this man—a man with a plain ordinary face, a 
man dressed in the loosest and lightest of clothing! Everything 
round her seemed to be swept away by his, not unusual, 
personality ; she was back in the amphitheatre of Tusculum, the 
smell of the violets reached her, she was carrying a branch of 
blackthorn, there was Paul’s face—changed, silent. She looked 
at him fearfully—where were they ? 

Lucy, who had, of course, seen the little episode, was immensely 
interested, not understanding in the least what could so strangely 
have moved Norma. The steamer always brought with it hopes, 
possibilities, but it was rarely indeed that anything effective came 
of them, anything to excite either curiosity or interest, while here 
were both alive in a moment. There was a scarcely perceptible 
pause before he spoke again. 

“Tmagine stumbling upon you in this odd way! You did not 
come by the boat? But, no, I need not ask,” he added, with a 
laugh that was not quite easy, “as I see you are free from 
bundles or parcels.” 

“No, we did not come by the boat,” Norma repeated mechani- 
cally ; “we live here.” For the first time she lifted her pathetic 
eyes, and looked at George Lawrence. How strange it was that 
he should be standing there, a piece of the past, and apparently 
unchanged, when the past itself had crumbled into ashes! It was 
like a resurrection. Naturally he recovered himself sooner. 

“Tt is a place I rather fancy,” he said, “and I thought of 
staying a few days. Now that I have found an old friend, I am 
glad to have had the idea. How many years is it since we met, 
Mrs. Winyeatt? ” 

“Nine.” She spoke the words faintly. 

“Nine! Impossible! And yet I suppose you are right.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I am right.” 

She was conscious all the while of a dull wonderment that she 
should be able to talk calmly, to hold the thread of thought so 
far as to answer his remarks. The meeting had moved her so 
much that she felt as if she could not be her ordinary self, and 
she was in danger of losing her grasp upon the present. It was, 
perhaps, fortunate that at this point Lucy interposed. 

“Had we not better take ourselves out of this crowd?” she 
inquired, with the calm of admirable sense, and George Lawrence 
started and laughed. 

“Tt certainly would be a good move. I ought to apologise for 
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having been the cause of keeping youin it.” He looked at Lucy, 
lifting his hat as he spoke, and she was quite willing to engage 
in a little ripple of conversation, as they walked away. 

“Perhaps I had better introduce myself, as Norma has not yet 
awakened from the astonishment of finding any one she knows 
coming off the steamer. It really is a curious fact that it so 
seldom happens. I am Norma’s sister-in-law. I suppose you 
knew her abroad ?” 

“Yes,” said Lawrence gravely. 

She glanced quickly at him ; he was looking at Norma. 

“T almost wonder you remembered each other,” Lucy said 
lightly, “after so many years!” 

He answered as if it had been Norma who had spoken. 

“T think I should have known you anywhere.” 

“T should not have expected it,” she said, speaking in her 
usual voice, “ for I must be very much‘altered.” 

“Are you altered ?” 

“T hope so,” she said, with a sudden impetuosity, in which she 
looked more like the Norma of old than since their meeting. He 
laughed. 

“Well, I won’t disappoint you. You are altered. Yet, as you 
see, I knew you without difficulty. If you will allow me, I will 
give some directions to the man belonging to the hotel, and will 
overtake you.” 

“Norma,” said Lucy, the instant they were alone, “ who is he? 
Where did you know him ?” 

“He is a Mr. Lawrence.” Norma made her explanations with 
difficulty. ‘Paul and I knew him in Rome. He was with us at 
—at that terrible time.” 

“Poor Norma!” returned Lucy sympathetically ; “of course 
it is dreadful to be reminded of it. I am not quite sure that I 
can bear to look at him. Still, I will do all I can. Of course 
you must ask him to dinner, and I will take him off your hands 
as much as I can.” 

“Do you think that—or anything else, matters?” said Norma 
sadly ; and then her heart smote her, and she added very gently, 
“Thank you, Lucy; I know you will do all you can to help me.” 

George Lawrence, marching behind them, thought what a noble 
figure Norma looked as she walked on with her sister. It was 
true that she was changed from the girl of twenty-four, but she 
was a person with a very distinct individuality, and had always 
remained an impression on his memory. The years that had 
passed had softened his judgment of her; he had blamed her a 
good deal at the time, but now recollected little beyond a feeling 
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that she had been so much taken up by the attractions of Rome, 
as to shut her eyes to her husband’s illness. Now, better than 
then, he could make so many excuses on account of her youth, 
that the offence no longer seemed so heinous, and he reflected 
that he had judged her with undue harshness. The shock to her- 
self had been terrible, and he had never shaken off the feeling 
that he and her father had been to blame, which had swept over 
him when first he saw her after Paul’s death. The sight of her 
now somehow strengthened this feeling. He was sure that they 
had been unjust towards her, that they had throughout been 
influenced by a knowledge which had been carefully held back 
from her, yet which she was blamed for not acting upon. He 
had been much attracted by Paul, for whom he felt a cordial pity ; 
but our feelings towards the dead, if they do not change, fade, 
and close their sharpness of outline, the insistency of their 
colouring. He had no conception of the storm which shook 
Norma’s soul when she saw him; he would, probably, have 
smiled at the remorse she felt, and would certainly have considered 
it disproportionate. 

Norma was a person who would always have taken life seriously ; 
she was apt to throw her whole self into whatever occupied her, 
to attack even trifles with an earnestness for which she was often 
vexed with herself. She used to envy Lucy her easy lightness of 
touch, her power of taking up something, and laying it down 
without a pang. Norma could not find it in her heart to leave it 
half done, though it might not be worth the labour she bestowed 
upon it. And therefore, it may be guessed that such a shock, 
such an awakening, such a burden on her conscience, had very 
powerfully affected her life. Her conviction was that she had 
been so swept away, so influenced by the pursuit of certain things 
very pleasant to her nature, that duty, love, even, she was ready 
to declare, common humanity had been sacrificed ; it was not only 
grief for her husband which seized her, but dismay—horror, that 
such conduct should have been possible. With a nature such as 
hers, such a conviction could not come and go, it had struck its 
roots too deeply; it formed a sort of tribunal to which she 
brought her acts for judgment, and to satisfy which she shrank 
from many an innocent relaxation. The sight of George Lawrence 
had stirred all these pangs, these self-reproaches, into keener 
action, and she not only judged herself afresh, but felt herself to 
be condemned by him. 

“Tell me quickly,” said Lucy, “before he comes up. Who is 
he? What is he? What can one talk about?” 

Norma looked up quickly. 
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“T think with him it is pleasanter to listen, he knows so much.” 

Lucy made a face. 

“ Oh, thank you, my dear; but that strikes me as dull, for him 
as well as for myself. You may sit and be reverential, if you like, 
but I shall show my appreciation, if I am appreciative, in a very 
different fashion. I suppose he has been about in the world a 
good deal, and probably for the next fortnight he will bestow a 
few crumbs of praise upon his native land. This, not overdone, 
will do to start with.” 

If Norma meditated an answer, she was prevented from making 
it by the subject of their conversation overtaking them. 

“That mighty affair being disposed of,” he said, “if you will 
allow me I will walk with you to the door of your house, and then 
I shall know how to find my way toit when I come in state to call.” 

There was a short pause, of which Lucy was impatiently 
conscious, before Norma said— 

“T hope you will postpone the state, and dine with us quietly 
to-night.” 

“May 1?” he said eagerly. “Iam half ashamed to trespass 
so soon upon your kindness, and yet I haven’t the resolution to 
say no.” 

** Don’t say no,” said Norma hurriedly. 

But after this she was very silent, it was Lucy who flung her- 
self into the breach, and talked with immense animation. Perhaps 
the meeting had exhilarated him, or perhaps Lawrence had 
resolved to see everything from the best point of view, for he, in 
his turn, was unusually gay. The heat had lessened, a fresh breeze 
had sprung up, there was a delightful freshness about the mass of 
sparkling water, the boats, even the houses, with their striped 
awnings, and gardens brilliant with roses. Lawrence carried out 
Lucy’s prognostication. 

“You have no idea how charming this is,” he said, “after the 
baking heat and the dust abroad. Even you, Mrs. Winyeatt, 
must acknowledge it.” 

Lucy looked at him in astonishment. “Even you, Norma?” 
she repeated. 

She hesitated again—slightly, then—“ Yes I quite acknowledge 
it,” she said. “ Here is our house, Mr. Lawrence, will you come in?” 

“No, thank you. Happily for you, I have a few scruples still 
clinging about me, and one consists in not inflicting myself where 
I am going to dine.” 

He held the gate open for them as they passed in, and then 


lifted his hat and walked back to his guste in an unusually 
satisfied state of mind. 
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Cuapter II. 
“T have a room whereinto no one enters, 
Save I myself alone: 
There sits a blessed memory on a throne, 
There my life centres.”—Christina Rossetti. 

George Lawrence himself might have found some difficulty in 
answering Lucy’s questions if they had been put directly to him. 
What was he? What did he do? There are men who take a 
profession merely as a name, an excuse, a peg to hang idleness 
upon; but Lawrence had not even gone so far. He had passed 
his University course with distinction, and had had vague ideas 
afterwards of finding an occupation—of becoming a secretary, for 
instance. Some instinct of repugnance, which seemed temporary, 
but remained permanent, had always withheld him from taking 
practical steps in this direction, but it continued to be a vision of 
the future. Meanwhile an aunt had left him money: he still 
held a possible occupation dangling before himself, and as a salve 
to his conscience employed himself at intervals upon literature. 
He had written occasional articles of which no one suspected the 
authorship, he having kept his own counsels more closely than 
such counsels are often kept, and he had ideas of a future and 
longer work. Not infrequently the conviction of uselessness 
depressed him ; at thirty-eight the persuasion that life lies before 
one has received a shock, the horizon contracts, and choice no 
longer seems so free. As he went towards Mrs. Winyeatt’s house 
that fair summer evening, he felt more than usually worthless. 
Nine years were many to have brought a man only—what? An 
added experience, a more refined taste. “If I had been making 
money all this while, I suppose the world would have been satisfied,” 
he retorted upon himseif; but it was not a new thought, and it did 
not produce much effect. The sight of Paul’s wife had awakened 
old memories of Paul; it struck him more than ever that he had 
been heroic in his single-minded unselfishness. If Paul had lived 
he would have passed a practical useful life, doing more good in 
his generation in a month than he, George Lawrence, in a year— 
in a dozen years. 

“What a fool Iam!” was his unsatisfactory conclusion, as he 
stood at the door of Mrs. Winyeatt’s house. 

As he went upstairs he found himself expecting to be ushered 
into an unusually charming room. Her taste had been not only 
admirable but enthusiastic; he could imagine how she would 
revel in its free display, how all she touched would take its 
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impress. Toa certain extent it had been uncultivated when first 
she appeared in Rome, but she had shown marvellous quickness 
in assimilation, and he had never known any one seize so rapidly 
upon what may be called the appreciation of beauty. She had 
very strong artistic instincts. . 

The moment the door opened, he felt a chill of disappointment. . 

The room was not ugly. It had sunshine and flowers, and was i 
like a hundred others. It was the distinctive character, the 
originality which he had expected, that was wanting—wanting so 
completely that he was at once disposed to blame Norma for | 
having fallen so short of his ideal. She was not there, however ; 
it was Lucy Winyeatt, in a white dress, who greeted him with 
cordiality. 

“Norma will be down directly. Norma,”—with a little laugh 
—“is apt to have hazy notions about time. I dare say you 
remember that of old? I was only a child, but I recollect so 
well, that very last time they started, dear Paul fearing that they | 
might miss the train. We never saw him again.” 

Lawrence murmured something sympathetic. 

“You may conceive what a shock it was to us—he was my only 
brother!” 

“He was an excellent fellow,” said Lawrence warmly. “I 
think all Rome was stirred to its depths with pity for Mrs. 
Winyeatt. The whole thing was so sudden, and so—so terrible.” \ 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Lucy; “but I have always envied Norma. 
She at least was there, and she must have had some preparation ; 
it is impossible but that he must have looked ill, or—oh, there is 
sure to have been a change! ” 

“She was very young.” 

“My age exactly,” said the girl with a smile. 

“Really! Well, I hope I am not going to make an unpardon- 
able remark, when I say that you give me the idea of being an 
older person than Mrs. Winyeatt was at that time.” 

Lucy glanced quickly at him with a curious expression in her 
eyes. But she at once accepted the position. 








“T think you must be right,” she said reflectively ; “ Norma : 
had seen very little of the world when Paul married her. I dare 
say you soon found out how little?” , 


“Very soon,” he said smiling. “I think it was that very 
ignorance which made her so attractive—that and, of course, her 
great beauty,” 

“Ah! she was very beautiful, was she not?” inquired Lucy 
innocently. 

“Was—is. She has not lost any of the charm, has she? She 
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struck me to-day, as she struck me those years ago, as one of the 
most beautiful women I ever saw.” 

“Yet you thought her changed,” said Lucy with a touch of 
sharpness, which, however, he did not notice. He was thinking 
of Norma. 

“But change does not always mean loss. There is something 
in her which, it is true, was not there before—a touch of stateli- 
ness, perhaps. And—and the sorrow she has suffered, that, no 
doubt, has deepened the expression. Yes—she is changed.” 

“She was looking very well to-day,” remarked Lucy. “Ab, 
here she is. Norma, dear, we were talking about you.” 

“About me?” She repeated the words in a startled voice, and 
stood still for a moment, with Agnes clinging to her, just within 
the door. Lawrence was pained by the look, which seemed to 
imply probable blame. 

“No treason, believe me,” he said quickly. “Is that your 
little girl? How amazing it seems! She is wonderfully like her 
father.” 

He had already become aware by some delicate touch of 
sympathy that she was burdened by what he felt to be a morbid 
remorse for the past, and he thought it best to allude to it so 
freely and openly, even at the cost of a little pain, that she 
should at any rate be convinced that nothing in his mind 
answered to her view of her own shortcomings. It was very 
evident that she shrank from the touch, but she said in a low 
voice— 

“Yes, we think so, we hope so. I am very glad you see the 
resemblance.” 

“T think she is more like Norma—Norma half fledged,” said 
Lucy. 

Lawrence found an unusual charm and pleasantness about that 
evening. ‘There was a broad balcony, with flowers and an awning. 
and here by-and-by they sat and watched the moon creep up, and 
far away the lights of France twinkling in and out. People were 
about in numbers, strolling along; sounds of gay laughter 
mingled with the soft rush of the waves on the shingle, the 
sunset lights still lingered on the sea, and the fresh light air 
swept away the languor of the day’s heat. Presently two girls 
came into the garden and looked up. 

“Lucy,” one of them called, “ aren’t you coming out ?” 

She leant over the balcony. ‘ Not to-night.” 

“Then come down. I want to speak to you particularly.” 

She went unwillingly. She found the evening interesting. 
George Lawrence could talk well when it pleased him, and it had 
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pleased him that evening. He was glad to meet Mrs. Winyeatt 
again, and he was very well disposed to be cordial with Paul’s 
sister. But, without putting the feeling into shape, he was glad 
that she should have been called away, since it seemed to place 
him on a more friendly footing with Mrs. Winyeatt. It was 
easier, too, to allude to the past, and, as he hoped, to let in a 
little wholesome air upon her self-accusations, when Lucy was not 
present. He said at once— 

“This is very unlike Rome.” 

“Very,” she said quietly. 

“And,” he said boldly, “I don’t know how it is—it is all very 
charming and home-like, but, if you won’t think the remark imper- 
tinent, altogether different from what I should have expected to 
find your house.” He paused, but as she said nothing, went on— 
“T should have supposed that you would have surrounded yourself 
with beautiful things, brought from all parts of the world. You 
were, you know, the most enthusiastic follower of art I ever came 
across. Have you lost your liking?” 

“No,” said Norma almost harshly. She sat leaning forward, 
her hands clasped on her knee, her eyes fixed on the moonlit sea. 
He glanced at her, and went on. 

“ Let me show you a few things which I am bringing home, and 
which I picked up in Greece. It isn’t often that one gets hold of 
anything unique, but I had the luck to find myself in some places 
a little off the line, and where I was the first spoiler. Have you 
read B ’s book on Greek Art?” 

“No.” 

“Then you must. I can lend it to you, and my subjects won’t 
make bad illustrations, on the whole.” 

“Thank you—I don’t think——” 

Lucy’s voice interrupted them. 

‘What are you talking about? What is Mr. Lawrence offering 
to lend? For pity’s sake, don’t refuse anything, Norma, 
considering that here we live in a sort of intellectual desert. 
Even if you are happy with your old women, and your parish 
meetings, remember that I am not blest with the same content- 
ment.” 

“You can have what you like,” said Norma gravely, “but I am 
afraid that my old women, as you call them, don’t get all you 
imply.” 

“Ts that your new development, Mrs. Winyeatt?” asked 
Lawrence, interested. “It is really the very last I should have 
expected.” 

She flushed, and Lucy laughed. 
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“How little you know Norma! She does the work of two 
curates, dragging about in the heat and the cold; and even when 
she is in the house, there isn’t a moment’s peace, somebody is 
always wanting to speak to her. She thinks me a very useless 
person, Mr. Lawrence, but believe me, we useless people doa great 
deal towards keeping things together. Not being an old woman, 
it is possible that but for me you might have come off very badly 
at your dinner to-day. I hope you are grateful?” 

“Oh, I am very grateful,” he said gaily. “Mrs. Winyeatt, if 
this is the case, I understand why you have sacrificed art.” 

Lucy opened her eyes. 

“Art! Norma never cared about art—never! If it was any- 
thing about art you were offering, you had better lend it to me; 
I am sure Norma never es 

She was interrupted. 

“ You are mistaken,” Norma said in alow clear voice; “I cared 
very much too much about it once, and I am afraid of it now. I 
don’t like saying so much about myself, but it would not be 
honest to let you suppose I didn’t care. Thank you for your 
offer,” she said to Lawrence with a smile; “now you understand 
why I was ungracious.” 

“T don’t think you were ungracious,” said Lawrence very 
kindly. “One might be sorry to see you make such a sacrifice, 
but no one has a right to judge, much less misjudge you.” 

He was touched by the straightforward manner in which she 
had made her little explanation, though it seemed to him 
heiplessly inadequate. If he stayed on, as he almost thought he 
would stay, for a few days, he resolved to devote himself to shaking 
Norma out of these petty and narrowing trammels; he could not 
but remember how in old days she had turned to him very 
eagerly, and he told himself that he was now more fitted than 
then to be a guide. But for the present he let the matter drop, 
in spite of one or two sarcastic remarks from Lucy upon her 
sister-in-law’s unexpected disclosure. He was careful to keep the 
conversation after this upon common ground, and to let Norma 
feel at her ease. When he went away Lucy drewa deep breath. 

“ What a mercy it is,” she said, “ to find a man who can talk, 
I like him.” 

“Do you?” said Norma eagerly. “Iam glad.” 

They parted without arrangements for meeting, but the 
meetings followed, nevertheless. Followed the more quickly, 
perhaps, because they were so spontaneous as to be almost 
inevitable, each leading to the next in the most natural manner 
imaginable, so that though Lawrence was unused to finding 
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himself so frequently in a house which was not his own, it caused 
him not so much as the least feeling of surprise. He enjoyed it. 
He was grateful to Lucy for an extraordinary facility for making 
plans which fitted in with the need of the hour. Her easy 
suggestiveness was never-failing, and had nothing forced about 
it; so that although it sometimes caused her sleepless hours, to 
Lawrence it gave no more than the impression that he was being 
admitted, by right of old friendship, into their daily life and 
daily pleasures. The only thing remarkable, and this it is true 
sometimes caused him a passing thrill of amazement, was that he 
should have liked it so well. He was not a man to be easily 
pleased, and his pleasures often required delicate adjustment of, at 
any rate, the means of escape. His nature was one which 
disposed him to reserve, and perhaps solitude. Until now he had 
never realized how very solitary his life had, in its deepest sense, 
become. It appeared to him as if he had grown ten years younger 
in the short time that had passed since landing that hot afternoon ; 
but what had worked this spell, or wherein lay the charm, he did 
not attempt to analyse. 

In a few days his circle of acquaintances had considerably 
enlarged, and everywhere he was received with marked cordiality. 
There was nothing noteworthy in the people to make Lawrence 
so grateful as he felt for this expression of kindness towards him ; 
at another time it is more than likely that many of them would 
have afforded him no more than an opportunity to show his 
cleverness in escape, but now he was—distinctly—grateful. A 
small network of insignificant engagements had somehow the 
effect of excusing his stay, which otherwise could scarcely have 
been accounted for. 

He did not as yet acknowledge to himself that his chief attrac- 
tion lay in Norma Winyeatt, though he admitted that the 
renewal of his old acquaintance had induced him to make the spot 
where she lived a halting-place. The contrast, the change, and 
yet the subtile likeness between her present and her old self, 
interested him daily. The bright impetuosity of the girl-wife 
had impressed his memory more strongly than he knew; now it 
seemed as if she were bent upon effacing this by another aspect of 
herself; he, upon bringing back the old Norma. It always 
pleased him when some chance allusion surprised this last into 
being. 

One evening, when he was dining out, the desire took such 
hold upon him that he could not help alluding to it to his hostess. 
She was a kindly-faced person, the wife of an officer holding a 
military appointment, and she was one: of those who had been 
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particularly cordial towards Lawrence. She found her left-hand 
neighbour rather silent through the dinner, and he roused himself 
at length to apologise for the fact. 

“ To tell you the truth,” she said, smiling, “ you have not been 
very brilliant. But I felt that at any moment you might 
make amends. That, you see, is the advantage of possessing a 
reputation.” 

‘You cover me with confusion,” he said. “I had better make 
a clean breast of it, even at the cost of my reputation. It is 
anything but brilliant, and almost unpardonable, to allow the 
Past to make one deaf and blind to the Present.” 

“T hope,” she said, “that at least it was a pleasant Past. You 
did not look unhappy.” 

“It was not personal at all,” he answered lightly, “and it is at 
your service. Mrs. Winyeatt is the figure who has conjured it up.” 

“ And how?” 

“ Quite unconsciously, as I need not assure you. I knew her 
once under such different circumstances, that when I see her now 
I find myself perpetually returning to my first impressions.” 

“T think,” she said, “ that I should like to hear what they were.” 

“They were very marked. Perhaps I recall most strongly a 
buoyant enthusiasm, a really tremendous grasp at the ideal. She 
used to lose herself in its pursuit, she wanted to drag every one 
after her. One knew that it was what the world would call use- 
less, that nothing would come of it—Pegasus, and that sort of 
thing—but it was interesting, it made one watch her and wonder. 
And then r 

He paused. Just at that moment Norma turned to answer 
something said to her by her neighbour, and her face was suddenly 
irradiated by a bright swift smile. 

“ There,” said Lawrence quickly, “ now you see!” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Carrington replied thoughtfully. “Yes, I see. 
Pray go on. I, too, am interested in Mrs. Winyeatt. You were 
saying—And then * 

“ And then there came the great shock, the tragedy of her life 
—her husband died very suddenly. I dare say you know all 
about it ?” 

“T know the facts—the bare facts. Don’t think me heartless 
if I say that many women have had to endure that terrible sorrow, 
and that many years have passed since. You seem to imply that 
there were special circumstances in her case, and those I do not 
know.” 

“Did I imply that? I think,” he said, looking again at 
Norma, “ that she has that feeling more than any other person, 
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more ”—he hesitated—“ more than is justifiable. She was very 
young, her whole being seemed for a time to be absorbed by the 
delight of the new worlds which Rome opened before her, and she 
did not realise her husband’s illness. He was the most unselfish 
man I ever knew, and he was anxious, perhaps mistakenly—I 
think it was mistakenly—not to cloud her happiness.” 

“Yes, it was a mistake,” said Mrs. Carrington. “It made the 
shock terrible.” 

“Tt made the shock terrible, and the effects have lasted. At 
first’ I did not realise how much. The circumstances had 
naturally faded from my mind, especially as I had not seen or 
heard of her from that time to this.” 

“ Ah,” said his hostess, dismissing from her mind certain vague 
suspicions which had gathered there. 

“But I see daily more and more that she has never ceased to 
accuse herself of heartlessness ; and this is the reason,” he added, 
turning to her with a smile, “ that I have told you of the earlier 
days. Youare her friend, I have heard her speak of you very 
kindly, and I think her friends may ”—he hesitated again—* may 
help her,” he ended abruptly. 

“That is it, is it?” Mrs. Carrington answered. “ Poor Norma!” 

“She has a strong and noble nature,” Lawrence went on. “It 
is this very strength which is perhaps against her. She does not 
forget, and she will allow no excuses. And having resolved upon 
a course of conduct, she holds on her way inexorably.” 

“ And this course of conduet——? ” 

“Oh, you can see, any one can see!” he returned, with some 
impatience. “She is like other women in letting her feelings get 
the better of her judgment. She is bent upon starving those 
tastes and impulses which she thinks led her into failure. She 
is always on guard, always checking herself.” 

There was a pause. 

“ And you don’t think she is happy? You don’t think she is 
right?” asked Mrs. Carrington softly. 

“No, I don’t!” he said, almost savagely. “I don’t think any 
one is right who cramps nature in that fashion. You women 
have different notions, I suppose. You would go and gaze at St. 
Simon Stylites and think him the finest fellow in the world. I 
shouldn’t. I should have more respect for the poorest wretch 
who tried henestly to live out the life which God had given him 
to live.” He had spoken with fire, and the next moment re- 
covered himself. “I beg your pardon,” he said, in his ordinary 
voice ; “I ought not to have talked like that—at a dinner-party. 
It was very—what shall I call it —very inappropriate.” 
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“Perhaps it was none the worse,” she answered; and then her 
other neighbour made some remark to which she was obliged to 
pay attention. She was a woman of so much experience that she 
did not regard all interest as necessarily culminating in love, yet 
she could not but reflect that here were the elements for its 
growth; and it had been the fate of so many to lose their hearts 
to Norma Winyeatt, that there would be nothing extraordinary 
in George Lawrence carrying on the tradition. Far more interest 
lay in the question of Norma’s attitude. No breath of rumour 
had ever given her liking to one of those many men whose names 
Mrs. Carrington mentally ran over while she was discussing the 
last military appointment with her neighbour; yet there had 
been those who had been worthy of any woman’s love, and whom 
her friends had, among themselves, wished that she might favour. 
Mrs. Carrington found herself looking at her and wishing once 
more. 

When Lawrence went into the drawing-room that night he 
made his way at once to Norma, who was sitting in a broad 
window-seat with two girls, who gazed at her with deep, helpless 
admiration. She had'lost the disturbance of manner which had 
been noticeable during the first day or two of his stay, and now 
turned to him with a visible brightening. 

“T have come,” he said, “for compensation. At dinner you 
were quite out of reach.” 

“Yes; but Iwas glad you had Mrs. Carrington. She is my 
great friend.” 

“That is saying a good deal,” remarked Lawrence gravely. 
“‘T wonder what qualities you require for your friends ? ” 

“T think it is the disposition to like me,” she said, with a 
laugh. “Isn’t that half the battle? But with Mary Carrington 
a deeper gratitude is excited, because you feel as if her liking 
must make you better than you were before.” 

“You raised my spirits very much when you began,” he said; 
“it sounded delightfully easy. But that ending! Still, forgive 
me for saying, that your reasons have a spice of selfishness 
wrapped in them. You want all the good yourself. Why can’t 
you be friends with people because you feel you might make them 
better?” 

She shrank back. 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” she exclaimed. “It would be impossible— 
you don’t know . 

The two girls, who had been murmuring together, at this point 
got up and went away. Lawrence, with his eyes following them, 
said— 
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“Tf I am not mistaken, those young women look upon you 
much as you look at Mrs. Carrington.” 

“They are very young and ignorant,” said Norma quickly. 
And then she went on in an odd voice— Mr. Lawrence, don’t 
say things to me that are not true. If you only knew how 
sickened one gets of the little compliments people think them- 
selves obliged to make! You never said those things in old 
days; I always felt that I could trust you—that you would tell 
me the truth, even when it meant blame.” 

“Did I blame you, then?” 

“Yes,” she said steadily. “Not in direct words, because I 
would not have it; but I was conscious of it all the while.” 

“T must have been an odious prig.” 

She leaned forward and looked earnestly at him, frowning 
slightly. 

“No,” she said; “only a real friend. I hoped you would be 
my friend again.” 

Lawrence moved uneasily. 

“T am not going to undertake the réle of general fault-finder,” 
he flung out; and then as he saw a look of disappointment in her 
face, went on desperately—* Yes, I will, if that is necessary to 
please you. I want to be friends, Mrs. Winyeatt, and am ready 
to promise all things, possible and impossible, to gain my end.” 

“Oh,” she said frankly, “I have always remembered you as a 
friend.” 

“A very ” and then he pulled himself up. ‘“ Well,” he 
said, with a comical intonation, ‘I won’t quarrel with the means, 
if we reach the right result. Butif I engage to make myself 
disagreeable, you must engage not to fly off at a tangent.” 

“T am thankful to hear the truth, do you understand?” she 
said impetuously ; and as usual, Lawrence was half provoked and 
wholly charmed. She had always been unconventional, and there 
was something unconventional now in her remorse, a frank trust 
in his desire to serve her, a curious carelessness as to his wish to 
please. He reflected ruefully that the idea of this had apparently 
not crossed her mind; he realised at the same time, with some 
surprise, that it was exceedingly strong in his own. 








